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America, A Frontier 


NOT THE LAST BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 
By WM. J. GREDE, President, Grede Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


and President, National Association of Manufacturers 
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OU are brave souls, after a hard day, to come here this 

evening and listen to another speech tonight, but Mrs. 

Grede and I left Battle Creek this morning at 5:30 
Eastern Standard ‘Time in order to be with you this evening, 
and | am sure if you can take it, we can. As the 1952 Presi- 
dent of the National Association: of Manufacturers, which 
seems to be my principal job this year—at the same salary 
that you pay your President!—I do feel compelled to give 
you a little NAM commercial. This is the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers that vou have heard so frequently 
described as the powertul torce of Big Business, and here 
they come to this little burg of Milwaukee and select a 
foundryman as its president. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has in its 
membership about 18,500 industrial concerns and you will be 
interested to know that nearly 85 per cent of them employ 
less than 500 people. Now, I use the figure 500 because the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says that anybody who employs 
less than 500 is small business, and anybody who employs 
more than 500 is big business, so under that definition, the 
NAM is the biggest small business organization in the world 

nearly half of our members employ less than 100 em 
ployees. 

That does not mean we do not have some of the large 
corporations in our membership—we do. We wish we nad 
more, not only for their suppért and advice and counsel, but 
our dues are based on net worth and that is very helpful to 
the budget. 

I find, however, as I travel about the country, meeting 
with our members and talking with American audiences, that 
Americans do not divide as sharply as the Bureau of Labor 
statistics would divide us. I find that big business and little 
business all have identical problems and when I face an audi- 
ence in the community in which I am not particularly well 


acquainted, I cannot pick out the presidents of the big cor- 
porations and the presidents of the small corporations. 

‘The NAM, like your Association, is people, and of course, 
to most businessmen, anybody whose business is bigger than 
yours, is big business and it is the same way with nearly every 
other division that the enemies of freedom in America would 
like to make of Americans—they divide us into the have and 
have-nots, and employer and employee, and big and small, 
producers and consumers, rich and poor. Anybody that has 
more money than you have is rich—that is about as sharp a 
definition as you can make. 

No, the NAM, like all America, is people, and my job, 
traveling around the country this year, has been to try to 
develop in the communities in which | have an opportunity 
to talk, a better understanding of how our business system 
works and what we in NAM mean by free enterprise and to 
try to get people amongst themselves to develop a better 
understanding about America. 

We have worked closely with the American Medical 
Association and other groups in nearly every community. 
Recently, you know, the doctors have become interested in 
freedom, too. I have a sister who is married to a doctor and 
when this socialized medicine thing was at its height, they 
were at our house for dinner one evening; she told me she 
was in charge of the ladies’ auxiliary; they were putting up 
a fight for freedom against socialized medicine and pounding 
the table, she said that I should be interested in that because 
if they lost their freedom, we would all lose our freedom. 

I agreed with her, but to my sister I can say some things 
I could not politely say to you, so I will say what I said to 
my sister. I said, “I am interested in your problem, but I 
have difficulty feeling too sorry for you—where were you 
20 years ago when I started to lose my treedom 2?” 

No, this treedom business, you know, is on both sides of 
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the street. Freedom is related to people and there is no 
middle road of freedom—if we are going to have freedom, 
it must be on both sides of the street. 

Socialism sort of creeps up on us and many times organiza- 
tions like yours, non-profit and human welfare organizations, 
torget that progress grows out of competition, tor many of 
us, even the well and able-bodied, have feared the rigors of 
competition, this process so often described as the selfish am- 
bition for gain. 

Let us look at the American free private competitive enter- 
prise system, this system under which men struggled to 
reduce costs and make better products at lower prices so that 
they can sell more products and make more money. It is 
that selfishness, if that is what you call it, which has pro- 
duced in America the highest standard of living, and the 
greatest social, medical and educational development in the 
history of the world. 

Some day | am going to write a book on the virtue of 
selfishness! Just ponder the by-products of our American 
competitive selfishness—everyone is better off. But do not 
contuse selfishness with covetousness. By our selfish compe- 
tition, we are constantly increasing the size ot the pie, which 
means opportunity, so our piece will grow, but so does every- 
one else’s. 

The covetousness of pressure groups and government 
planners is to take for themselves what others have. ‘They 
describe it as a struggle between the have’s and have-nots, 
and they want to make: their piece of pie bigger by taking 
some of yours. ‘That is not selfish nor in their own self- 
interest—that is covetousness and will eventually destroy the 
whole pie, because it will destroy incentive and opportunity. 

We must all do our part to keep America free and keep 
big government and big pressure groups out of our economics 
and out of our charity. No government can provide oppor- 
tunity or security; the best they:can provide is alms. 

Sometimes we get impatient with our progress and are 
inclined to ask government tor help. We somehow get the 
idea that federal money is free money and so gradually 
powertul central government and socialism develops. 

I heard this progress of the development of socialism 
described recently by a story. I have not checked the scien- 
tific facts of this story, but I have been told it you take a pan 
of water at very close to the boiling point and drop a frog 
in that pan of water, the frog will immediately jump out, 
but if you take a pan of water at room temperature and put 
the frog in the water, you can put the pan on the stove and 
boil the frog to death. 

That is what is happening in America. If the American 
people had ever been given an outright, clearcut opportunity 
to decide on the question of socialism, they would have un- 
hesitatingly and overwhelmingly voted ‘‘no,”” but unfortun- 
ately, the issue has never been presented to the people in any 
such honest and manly fashion. Instead, the federal govern- 
ment has artfully been feeding the nation with dose after dose 
of socialism, sugar-coating each dose with such terms as 
democracy, liberalism, progressive and the abundant life. It 
began with small doses and steadily increased as our tolerance 
increased and our resistance weakened. 

These amazingly diverse and cleverly disguised series of 
government measures add up to an alarmingly deep penetra- 
tion by government of our traditional rights of freedom. The 
most obvious indication of this infiltration and sabotage of 
our free American system is found in the rapidity and degree 
to which our central government has increased in size. In 
1928, the executive branch of the federal government had 
less than 450 component parts; today it has some 1800 
bureaus and agencies. 

In 1928, the federal government was spending less than 
four billion dollars annually; today our government is spend- 


ing at the rate of 79 billion dollars—and don’t be fooled by 
the spenders; smoke-screen arguments that there are certain 
elements fixed in the budget that they cannot reduce. Even 
if you take only the 15 per cent that some folks say is the 
only part that yqu can investigate, that is twelve billion 
dollars and there is ample opportunity for savings, but the 
NAM and others have each year analyzed the federal budget 
and they have pointed out to the Congress substantial savings 
that could be made and in which departments specifically it 
could be made. 

In this year’s eighty-four billion dollar budget, the NAM 
study indicates that without impairing any of our civilian 
services or our defense effort, fourteen billion dollars could 
be saved. 

As a taxpayer, I am vitally interested both in how much 
and how the federal government spends the revenue it col- 
lects and borrows, but as a freedom-loving American, | am 
even more concerned about the fact that to an increasing 
degree we are being compelled ourselves to pay out of our 
own substance for the violation of our own rights and free- 
dom. We are forced to surrender to government a per cent 
of our incomes and then a part of the income surrendered 
is used by the government to regulate, control and interfere 
with the way we live and work and earn our income. 

The more obvious form of government control and inter- 
ference consists in regulating the prices at which we buy and 
sell and the rates we pay and profits we may retain and the 
rate at which we may depreciate our plant for tax purposes, 
the unions we must recognize and the rates of interest we 
must pay, welfare funds, pension funds, crops we sow and 
reap and either destroy or sell to the government. 

‘These are serious invasions of freedom. However, it 
would be fatal if at this point we halted our inquiry with the 
deceptive reflection that our problem consists chiefly in deal 
ing with the overgrown, spendthrift, meddlesome govern 
ment. We must rather recognize that we are confronted and 
threatened by central government which steadily increases 
its power and uses that power to hobble and undermine the 
free market that is the heart of our system of capitalism—in 
brief, a government that is either blundering or stumbling 
into socialism or one that is plotting and maneuvering us into 
a socialist state. 

Consider a tew examples of how this federal government 
has been invading major elements of our economy. In 1939 
the federal government taxes siphoned off slightly more than 
6 per cent of the national income; for the year ended last 
June 30, federal taxes took 22 per cent of our national in 
come and state and local taxes another 10 per cent or 12 
per cent—one-third of our national income for taxes. 

Now, consider some of the ways in which this federal 
money is used to make people, communities and states politi 
cal wards of a super-state being built with our money. 17% 
million individual Americans receive regular monthly checks 
from the federal government and this does not include checks 
to veterans for vocational rehabilitation or readjustment 
payment, nor does it include the federal government unem 
ployment checks nor checks to the part-time government 
AAA workers, or the almost three million farmers who re 
ceive government checks under the Agriculture Conservation 
Program. 

Twenty-five per cent of the nation’s total land area is now 
owned by the federal government and supervised by some 
60 federal agencies. 

Wholly owned government enterprises have a total lend- 
ing authority of about 66 billion dollars as of last June 30. 
This is ten billion dollars more than the total outstanding 
loans of all commercial banks. 

Government sponsored life insurance approximates $325 
billion, as contrasted with $300 billion of life insurance is- 
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sued by private firms And « msider, too, w hat the govern- 
nent is endeavoring to accomplish in the field you know best 
the field of health and medical care. 

Recently a series of hearings were held by the President's 
Commission on Health Needs. In spite of the tact that there 
is no health emergency at this time, and that our health 
standards have never been higher, nevertheless these hearings 
were held for the expressed purpose of exploring the whole 
vast field of national health needs. 

However, the meetings themselves have led many people to 
wonder if there has not been undue influence on the part of 
several who are open proponents of compulsory health pro 
grams. 

Naturally, sympathetic planners and controllers and other 
elements quickly availed themselves of this sounding-board 
to plug for a broad national health program. ‘The friends of 
socialized medicine were given every opportunity to speak 
their standard patter. And strangely enough, the managers 
of this federal medicine show somehow “overlooked” making 
provisions tor representatives of management to be heard at 
the meetings. 

‘There is here certainly no quarrel with the worthy objec 
tive of high standards of medical care. But one has reason 
to look with apprehension upon devices and schemes that 
propagandize socialism disguised as welfare. 
Everyone desires improving medical care but there is no 
indication that government could ever do the job as well as 
private individuals and institutions are doing it now. 

Incidentally, | might mention that the National Associa 
tion of Manufacturers has been active in encouraging and 
assisting private industry to achieve better in-plant health 
and satety and generally to accept its responsibility for the 
protection of the health and safety of employees from on- 
the-job as well as off-the-job causes. 

Nloreover, American industry increasingly recognizes the 
desirability of improving general standards of health and 
medical care through group health and accident plans and 
through the support of voluntary pre-paid hospital and medi 
cal plans on a contributory basis. Specifically, the NAM has 
called upon employers to exercise initiative and leadership 
in improving health protection through voluntary participa- 
tion at the local level. j 

Although we have examined the specifically 
socialistic activities of the federal government, nevertheless 
it is even more important tO recognize the overall and cer- 
tainly more fundamental cadnsequences flowing from a cen- 
tral government suffering delusions of its own grandeur and 


aspects otf 


some ot 


omnipotence. 

For example, big government rejects and endeavors to 
stamp out the rich and constructive diversity of American 
life that functions in the community, state and region by 
federal standardization. Now, certainly, we do not oppose 
some standardization, but as I explained to you earlier, 
America is people and you cannot standardize people. 

Big government attempts to impose a rigidly uniform pat 
tern of economic, social, political and cultural principles and 
practices and destroys free enterprise and incentive and op- 
portunity. Even in charitable activities, a necessary part of 
the American system, big government aims to replace God- 
given freedom with a dictatorial conformity, imposing blind 
discipline. 

Therefore, every extra dollar of revenue and_ every 
service and function that local and state governments sur- 
render to the federal octopus enlarge the size and increase the 
strength of the kind of government that could utterly destroy 
the principles, traditions and practices that have made us a 
spiritually vigorous and materially strong people. 

It is right and necessary that we should fight for economy 
in government and fight avainst government squandering 


itself into socialism. But it is equally required of us that we 
find a complete and lasting alternative to the big, centralized 
government that is severing the American people from the 
roots that have given them their strength and freedom. 

There is no choice but to return to the states and localities 
all the services and responsibilities that fall logically and 
naturally within their governmental provinces and which 
they have traditionally initiated, controlled and adminis- 
tered unaided by the federal government and return to the 
people their normal responsibilities in the free economy. 

Service responsibilities should be performed by the smallest 
unit of government able to perform them well and efficiently. 
Then they will be done more competently and economically. 
The dangerous people in the community are not always the 
communists; so many times we have folks who think that a 
badge of liberalism is to sort of say and feel that they are 
just a little socialistic themselves. I say to you that they are 
the dangerous people, who are socialists and do not know it, 
and who, when their own community seems to need some 
help, rush to the federal government for so-called free money 
to proceed with their responsibilities, instead of taking them 
themselves. 

Your worthy organizations are working at preserving this 
\merican principle of community-self-reliance and_self-re- 
sponsibility. Each of your organizations is an admirable 
example of what people, individual, private people, can and 
should do in their communities. It is an admirable example 
of exactly what I have been talking about. You are proving 
both the desirability and the feasibility of keeping govern- 
ment at home. 

If we do not get government back home, we shall be in 
progressively greater danger of the federal government 
dominating our lives, destroying our freedom and killing the 
way of lite we have cherished here in America. 

One of my responsibilities as the President of the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers is to meet in each community 
where | arrive, representatives from the press, and when | 
met with the press in Portland, Oregon, the day after the 
President seized the steel mills, these newspaper reporters 
who have a way of making vou feel that the world is sitting 
on the edge of the chair waiting to know what the President 
of NAMI thinks, were needling me for a headline and one ot 
them suggested that the steel seizure was like Hitler, to 
which | nodded assent—it had not occurred to me before, 
and the next day the newspapers carried the headline, 
“(jrede says steel seizure like Hitler.” 

‘That experience prompted me to refresh my memory 
about Hitler—I thought it was a pretty good idea, if I was 
going to be quoted as saying anything was Hitler-like, I 
ought to refresh my memory about Hitler, and so I called the 
ofice of the NAM and told them that I wanted somebody 
from the staff to develop for me just a brief, chronological 
development of Hitler’s rise to power in Germany. 

I received a short summary a few days later and I hardly 
slept that night and I think it might be well for every Ameri- 
can audience to refresh its memory on Hitler’s rise to power 
in Germany, because pre-Hitler Germany, as you know, was 
a great industrial nation; they had constitutional govern- 
ment; they had large cartels of industry in order to do 
business with their government, and among themselves. 

They had strong industry-wide closed shop unions and the 
cartels and the labor unions and the government did business 
together. Pre-Hitler Germany faced two very serious threats 

the threat of communism and the threat of inflation. Now, 
pre-Hitler Germany was productive—the Germans knew 
their jobs, they were skilled craftsmen, hard workers, but 
they bungled a very, very important job and that was the 
job of preserving their freedom. 

Even before Hitler, 40 per cent of the German steel in- 
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dustry had been taken over by the government—nationalized, 
as we say in modern terminology. In addition to that, the 
government was running the railroads, the aviation business, 
the aluminum business, the telegraph and I don’t know how 
many others, but there was no great public concern about it. 

The unions worked closely with the government, the 
cartels worked closely with the government, and the cartels 
and the unions worked closely together. It seemed almost 
that Germany's industry preferred the controls of govern- 
ment to the rigors and vigors of competition. 

In January of 1933, they had this very important election 
in which Hitler’s party did not get a majority of the votes, 
hut they did get the most votes and Hitler was made the 
Chancellor. The platform on which that party got the most 
votes in Germany was a platform of public works and expan- 
sion of public works, a program of spread the work and 
elimination of unemployment. You heard folks say during 
Hitler’s regime in Germany, when we were suffering from 
unemployment, there was no unemployment in Germany. 

Of course, with that kind of a platform, labor supported 
the program because it meant jobs. Business supported the 
program because it meant expansion of business. And the 
people, | guess, were just glad to be relieved of their civic 
responsibility. 

So it was in January, 1933, that Hitler took over and, of 
course, the first thing he took over was a very large govern- 
ment bureaucracy, and then the banks. Then he abolished 
the political parties. He had only one party and he wrote the 
specifications of who might join that party. 

Then he took over the unions, and then control of the 
churches, education and the press and instituted, first gradu- 
ally, but eventually a complete program of wage and price 
and profit controls, and by March of '33 his dictatorship was 
complete. 

| think that is a sobering recital for Americans to face. 
We have a responsibility in America and no small part of 
that responsibility is to develop in our own minds and in the 
minds of our associates and the people we have an oppor- 
tunity to influence, a better understanding of what we call 
freedom in America. 

I visited with an Australian recently who was in this 
country for the first time and after we had compared notes 
about Australia and America, I said, “Do you and the people 
in Australia know what we in America are talking about 
when we talk about freedom?” He pondered a moment and 
then in a typical British sort of way he said, “It is an elusive 
sort of thing, is it not?” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, my concern is that it is an 
elusive sort of thing to too many Americans, and I am con- 
cerned that we do not talk about it enough. I have spent my 
year pretty much talking about it, but 1 am concerned that 
you talk about it, at your clubs, at your bridge parties, at 
your poker parties, on the golf course, with your employees 
and with your associates and don’t forget, your own dinner 
table. NMIrs. Grede says she is not going to invite me to any 


more dinner parties because I break them up with my econ- 
omic and political arguments, but maybe in this important 
year, we ought to forget some of the social graces and talk 
about America. 

We talk about saving freedom for our grandchildren 
ladies and gentlemen, it is late—we better get concerned 
about saving treedom for ourselves. 

We send our youngsters off to school and wonder some- 
times why they come back a little “pink.” Did we talk about 
freedom across our dinner tables? 

Now, in order to talk about it, we have to develop a 
better understanding of what is this unique thing that we 
have in America. It is not a democracy, as so many people 
refer to it. Don’t misunderstand me—I am not opposing 
the symbol that democracy means to most people, most Amer- 
icans, but. 1 think this word “democracy” that is bandied 
around the world—you know, Stalin calls his a democracy, 
but our forefathers did not have the idea of a democracy 
when they established this government. 

We hear a lot about majority rules these days. Well, 
majority rule originally was intended to be like one of Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order—we decided to decide certain questions 
by a majority vote, but it never was intended to become a 
majority reign, like it did in Germany, and like it is doing 
now in some areas of our American life. If 519% of the 
people in our plant say they are going to have a union, the 
idea of the majority rule is that the other 49¢@ must belong. 
I have never quite heard them say that if 51% do not want a 
union, that nobody may belong, but they do stress that the 
will of the majority shall prevail in évery circumstance. 

| think we should understand that what we call freedom 
is related to people; it is not freedom for this or freedom 
from that; it is not freedom of the press or of religion; it is 
freedom and there is no middle road of freedom. Freedom 
is related to people. Freedom in America, as we understand 
it in America, is not an economic nor a political discovery. 

In the last analysis, people are important in our scheme 
of things and freedom is a religious discovery; the religions 
of the ages have struggled to relate the individual person to 
his Deity. The Judo-Christian philosophy of our Bible in 
the Old and the New ‘Testament was replete with the 
philosophy of individualism, the sanctity of persons and their 
individual relationship with God are all important and our 
forefathers in 1776, when they set up this nation, for the 
first time in the history of the world, wove that religious 
conviction into the political fabric of government. Our 
Declaration of Independence and our Constitution do not 
use the word democracy, but they do refer to the Creator. 

So frequently America is referred to as the last bulwark 
of democracy. It is not a democracy, in the true meaning of 
the word and it is not a last bulwark. America is a frontier, 
it is a spiritual frontier of freedom and as we face our re- 
sponsibilities today in America and around the world, let 
us have the faith and the courage of our forefathers and 
sound in America a new call for freedom! 


oe 
Shall Human Freedom Survive? 
BE PARTICIPATORS IN CITIZENSHIP 
By JOHN G. DIEFENBAKER, Q.C., M.P., Ottawa, Canada 


Delivered at the Autumn Convocation, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, October 24, 1952 


N retrospect memory carries me back to my graduation 
into a world so different from the present. “The World 
War had just commenced after generations of world peace 

and no one dreamed that conflicts with armistices would 


continue until the 1950's without many having hopes of an 
end in this generation. The British Empire was supreme in 
strength, trade, and world influence; the moral values of the 
Victorian age prevailed even if diluted; Marxism was a 
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philosophy; freedoms, political and personal, were believed 
to be established for all time beyond challenge. 

By contrast, fear permeates our thinking in the tumultous 
present. Marxism strangles freedom with its tyranny and 
oppression as nation after nation fall before it after being 
conditioned and weakened from within by the tenants of 
treason in the garb of good citizens. Traditions—the proven 
inheritance of centuries are being ruthlessly destroyed in a 
world of violence in the twilight of peace. In short, conflict 
of arms and propaganda is being waged between the freedom 
of humanist universalism and Communism which (with 
specious promises of economic and social well-being) would 
destroy freedom and substitute oppression and compulsory 
conformity. 

Communism mobilizes with armed,might assisted by the 
modern and more effective weapons of propaganda for the 
minds of men—the bloodless weapons of fear, class-strife and 
racial hatred. 

Communism uses the freedom it would destroy. Thought- 
ful people are aroused. Laws against sedition and treason 
seem inadequate to meet the national peril of mass propa- 
ganda and should be strengthened. Fear carries with it dis- 
trust in the persuasive voice of freedom and breeds a demand 
for the adoption of the principles of the evil forces against 
which the democracies contend. I am concerned with omi- 
nous tendencies that would undermine freedom while trying 
to preserve it. 

International and National events have brought about 
trends and attitudes of mind that would weaken, if not de- 
feat, the paramount function of the University—the nurture 
of the free mind in search of truth. With the free mind 
placed under control, universities will no longer be able to 
contribute to the solution of national or world problems or 
to provide qualified leadership for the public service. 

1 speak as a Canadian who hates Communism, believes in 
parliamentary nd is convinced that freedom 
must be maintained if democracy is to survive. 

What can universities do to meet the crisis of democracy 
and to preserve freedom in a confused world ? 

I believe that it is fundamental that academic freedom 
must be preserved in order to provide trained graduates for 
public life and good citizenship whose training in the clinical 
record of history is needed for the solution of the complex 
problems which face all democracies. 

The golden threads in the tapestry of service to mankind 
of universities are freedom to think and freedom to search 
for truth. Mankind needs the new ideas that free intellec- 
tual analysis can provide to meet the problems of the new 
world society that is being evolved. 

Freedom of thought in Universities and Colleges is being 
subjected to McCarthyism in the United States and similar 
threats to freedom may come into our country—if not here 
now. The Harvard “Crimson” reports that in 1951 there 
were invasions of and interferences with intellectual freedom 
in 25 universities and colleges. ‘There are those who would 
“immense engine of the State” (to use Bagehot’s 
words) “to crush the errors which they hate and to replace 
them with the tenets they affirm’. The purposes of the at- 
tacks on freedom were to control thought and the search 
for truth and to censor the ideas of university professors into 
mass educational uniformity. Success of such trends will 
ultimately destroy the creative genius of education. 

It is my belief that universities must resolve to stand 
firmly and unbending against this trend which has its trials 
by smear and television and character assassination by in- 


government 


use the 


nuendo. 
The concept of soul liberty and the sacred worth of the 


individual is needed as never before. The freedom to doubt, 
to enquire and to discuss is the only means of determining 


truth but let this be clear—the freedom to doubt does not 
include the right or license to be seditious or treacherous. | 
believe that freedom must be preserved if Communism is to 
be met and its purposes thwarted. We in the British tradi- 
tion know, that history proves that free men enlisted under 
the. standard of freedom will dare stand undaunted and will 
triumph in the end. Human freedom and the creative spirit 
of liberty makes dauntless the hearts and souls of men who 
put their trust in freedom. 

Thought control would produce colorless uniformity and 
enforced similarity and social researches so necessary to the 
good society would perish. 

I believe that independence of mind in universities is 
essential to the survival of a free society, or as Professor 
Chaffee has stated in a recent book on Liberty: 

“To the extent that its findings (that is, the Uni- 
versity) reflect pressure from other men or organiza- 
tions or are influenced by the prevailing climate of 
opinion, society is cheated and weakened. And a society 
so betrayed, a society in which men cannot or do not 
think for themselves is a society that will perish.” 


Our national and international problems are not easy of 
solution. In their solution universities have a major role 
which will be denied when creative thought, expression and 
the instincts of learning are repressed. 

Subordination of the freedom of education to the will of 
the state may seem to be an attractive expedient for the 
moment but will prove to be the masked prelude to the pass- 
ing away of democratic government. A monopoly of thought 
determined by the views of the majority has no place in the 
market place of freedom, for it is as true as when John Mil- 
ton wrote “Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter ?” 

1 believe that to preserve freedom we must maintain in- 
tellectual freedom and that tyranny or counterfeit philoso- 
phies of oppression cannot stand against the vigilant lobby 
of an educated people. Hurricanes of false propaganda will 
not blow down the ramparts of the free mind. Communism 
denies the right to speak, read or write except as directed 
it denies minorities. It maintains the forms but not the soul 
of Parliamentary government. To adopt its principles may 
be a hopeful expedient but to do so is to adopt the principles 
of the thing we hate and will lead to the loss of our most 
prized possession—freedom and the concept of the sacredness 
of the human personality. The symphony of freedom cannot 
be played with Communist instruments or techniques. To 
preserve freedom each of us must realize that there is signif- 
icance in individual effort. 

“What can one person do in the conflict for the minds and 
souls of men?” I am asked, and frequently by those who 
want to serve outside the Church and teaching professions. 
“Should I devote myself to public service?” My answer is 
always “Yes’’. Universities must be a training ground for 
public service to a greater extent than in the past—and their 
contribution has been majestic in its importance. Of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons almost one-half, are university 
graduates and 8,500 members of the civil service with its 
proud record of honesty and efliciency. Of these, some 300 
are in the External Affairs Department, an important field 
of public service. 

The Massey Commission report has paid tribute to the 
contribution of Canadian Universities in these words: 

“It is true that our very safety depends upon this 
work of vital national importance which only the uni- 
versities can do.” 


‘ 


I make an appeal for the public life of our country as a 
field of service for men and women of ability, scholarship 
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and imtegrity who, as Alfred Toynbee has summarized it: 
“Will not accept the inevitability of the present but will as 
adventurers help to form it.” 

Politics is looked upon by the cynical as an assured method 
to practice duplicity and demagoguery—and the U. S. elec- 
tions leave no doubt of the truth of that view—if both sides 
are believed. It is not true of Canadian public life which 
has been largely composed of men and women whose devo- 
tion to the public welfare has been as outstanding as it has 
been unselfish. 

Leadership is needed in public life. Lord Tweedsmuir 
has said that “In Britain public life is regarded as the Crown 
ot a career and to young men it is the worthiest ambition.” 
It would be beneficial to Canada if Canadians held a like 
viewpoint. Public life should be held up to our young men 
and women as a worthy ambition. Public life in the world 
of today offers opportunities for service in proportion to the 
need of the age in which we live. 

Universities provide the knowledge and sense of abiding 
values, the inspiration and retreshment that comes from the 
contemplation of that which is good, and the inculcation of 
the “habitual vision of greatness” to use Dr. Alfred White- 
head’s priceless words. ‘The Church provides spiritual and 
moral standards; Science and sociology, the potential tech 
nological and social standards. Politics transforms the ad- 
vances of science and the social mind into new or constantly 
improving standards of life and concepts of living. 

Discoveries in science in my lifetime have created unpar 
alleled problems with the roads to peace and plenty, or wat 
and destruction, paved with good intentions. 

Politics has the responsibility of substituting hope to man 
kind for fear and, in a spirit of discussion by compromise, 
aims to achieve a better society nationally and internationally. 

The problem was stated by Mr. A. V. Hill, F.R.S., in his 
Presidential address to the British Association at Belfast in 
September in discussing “The Ethical Dilemma of Science’. 

“It is totally 
(Scientific) discovery. It will certainly go on. To help 
to guide its use aright is not a scientific dilemma but 
the honorable and compelling duty of a good citizen.”’ 


impossible to reverse the process of 


In the field of politics, human, philosophical and moral 
values become translated into practice. Politics is the means 
whereby moral, spiritual and scientific and sociological prin- 
ciples are given legislative form and application. Politics is 
the art of the creative for it is the politician who shapes his 
country’s destiny with the materials which citizenship pro- 
vides. Politics is a science, an art, and a philosophy. 

Public life demands a dedication sufficient to withstand 
the arrows of criticism and depreciation. Its rewards are 
not monetary (at least were not until Members of Parlia- 
ment became a preferred type of pensioners). 

Its rewards are in the personal satisfaction that comes to 
all whose purpose in life is to serve rather than to get, and 
only to the few comes the eminence of world influence that 
so deservedly was conferred on the Hon. Lester Pearson 
when he was chosen President of the U.N. Assembly. 

All universities have—this university has in the ranks of 
its graduates—leaders in public life. All have made their 
contribution to public service sufficient to earn for them the 
description of Seminaries of Statesmen, but there is much 
more to be done. 

My hope is that young men and women with a passion for 
public service will be encouraged to participate in public 
service. To that end one or more Canadian universities 
might consider the establishment of a Chair of Politics—of 
which there is not one of the kind I envision—so that young 
men and women imbued with a desire to enter Parliament or 


Legislature or the civil service might take post-graduate 
courses beyond the Political Science courses—where practical 
politics would be studied. University Parliaments for train- 
ing future public men fashioned after the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Unions in Canadian universities would do much to 
encourage an interest in politics and government. ‘These 
Unions have been the “recruiting grounds” (a Massey Com- 
mission term) of successive British Parliaments. 

Parliament is the custodian of the hopes and aspirations 
of the people in the British tradition. It must be constantly 
improved to meet changing conditions. ‘The manifold and 
new fields of modern government make knowledge of its de- 
partments increasingly dificult. What private members need 
—Cabinet Ministers have the top civil servants to aid them 
—is research assistance. No better foundation could be laid 
for public service than for scholarships to be provided to en- 
able graduate students to do post-graduate work for one 
year as research assistants to the private members of Par- 
liament. 

Leadership demands and requires good citizenship. The 
practice of true citizenship by each personally is the contri 
bution each of us, no matter what our vocation in life, can 
make to the problems of our time. 

Dr. Gilmour recently spoke these true words: “There is 
little use in preparing leaders in universities unless the peo 
ple of the nations are intelligent.’”’ Without good citizen 
ship leadership is but a voice in the wilderness. 

Churchill could never have aroused Britain in 1940 to a 
sense of urgency if the British people had been Communists 
or Fascists or lacked a vision of what the alternative to vic- 
tory would be. Canadians need a realization of what de- 
mocracy is and what freedom means and the benefits it con- 
fers. Hatred of another system is not enough to make for 
good citizenship. Good citizenship is vital when it is positive. 
Lenin realized that, if Communism was to become world 
wide, it would have to have a crusading faith and could not 
rely entirely on hatred or discontent or the promise of ma- 
terial benefits. 

Democracy will survive if it becomes a personal possession 
whose worth and practice is part of our lives. 

No one becomes a good citizen by birth. It is only through 
the influence of home, church and education that good citi- 
zenship results—spiritual standards education—an_ under- 
standing of democracy—a devotion to its practice. 

The spirit of liberty is on the defensive internationally. 
The democratic nations talk of statistics of production—and 
manpower and munitions, all of which are necessary while 
our enemies “sing of deserts and spring returning to a resur 
rected humanity” (to use Barbara Ward's words). 

There is only one paramount issue—‘Shall human free 
dom survive?” It will survive if, realizing the issue, each 
will contribute of his best to preserving it within our midst, 
for it will not profit us if we win the conflict with Com 
munism, and, in doing so, lose our democratic processes. 

It will not profit us if we lose our spiritual concepts in a 
victory of material values. 

Edmund Burke expressed that thought in these words: 
“All that is necessary to the triumph of Evil is that good 
men do nothing.” 

The universities have a special responsibility to imbue their 
student bodies with a knowledge of democracy and with the 
crying need for citizens who will live for democracy as 
nobly as they have shown their willingness to die for it. 

My message to this University—now mine by adoption- 
is that it will continue to maintain the spiritual things of life, 
to preserve intellectual freedom and to assure outstanding 
leadership and good citizenship and thereby assure good lead- 
ership and citizenship for all Canada. 
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‘To the graduates: May you always be participators in 
citizenship, not spectators or ciphers of citizenship. May you 
remain in Canada and be builders of Canada’s destiny. May 
you be leaders who will never tailor your principles to public 


opinion. May age never deny you the courage as God 
leads you to take the offensive in the battle of ideas for what 
is right and just. May you always, understanding freedom 
and the need of its preservation, live it and cherish it. 


Europe — 1952 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS TODAY 
By DR. GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor of Economics, Mills College, San Francisco, California 
Delivered to The Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, October 31, 1952 


OU may well ask why an ordinary member of this 

Club should be asked to this platform merely because 

he has just returned from a year in Europe. Your 
Program Committee could have found some globe-trotter, 
journalist or a member of some Congressional investigating 
committee, who, after twelve days in Europe, could report 
more confidently on its problems than | can after twelve 
months of residence there. Although, as a student, bureau- 
crat and traveler, | have spent nearly five years of my life 
in Europe, my knowledge of its problems is totally in- 
adequate—a fact which I fear will be all too evident as my 
talk proceeds. 

My friends often ask me what I did in Europe this past 
year. I sometimes recall to them the story of the Frenchman 
who was asked what he did during the French Revolution. 
His answer was: “I survived.” ‘To survive a winter in 
Western Europe, still plagued by a fuel shortage, is in itself, 
no mean feat. ‘That my wife and | could survive there, on 
the traditional half-pay of a professor on sabbatical leave, 
may well prove to be one of our higher achievements. 

On my recent trip | wanted to find out what the ordinary 
European thought of the policies of his government, to learn 
his opinions of communism, of the “cold war,” of the role 
of the United States in European affairs, and whether he saw 
Europe's future black or couleur de rose. And wherever I 
was, except in Denmark, of whose language I am totally 
ignorant, | spent considerable time in reading the local press, 
whether of the right, the left, or what a Polish immigrant is 
reported to have described as the “extreme center.” In 
Europe, even more than here, the press is the mirror of the 
life and thought of the people, and in all the larger cities of 
Europe there are papers which reflect all shades of political 
opinion. Except for Spain, there is no country in Western 
Europe which could be charged with attempting to operate 
a “two party system with a one party press.” 

First of all, in order that you may enjoy your lunch with 
a good conscience, let me assure you that the Europeans are 
not starving, nor are they going without liquor, tobacco, 
horse racing, dog racing, theaters, night clubs and all the 
trappings of the higher culture which is the pride of the 
Western World. It is true that in Spain and in Southern 
Italy there is poverty of a kind that most Americans would 
consider unbearable, but in much of Africa, Asia and even 
parts of Latin America, conditions are even more primitive 
and life more precarious. If our charity were directed to 
those countries where life is hardest, very little of it, if any, 
would go to Western Europe. 

In most of Western Europe, both industrial production 
and agricultural production have equalled or surpassed the 
pre-War figures. ‘This does not mean however that all 
classes of people are living better than before the War. For 
instance, many of the industries, in Britain, France and Italy 
have been nationalized and are now operating at a loss which 
must be borne by the general population. As the wages in 


these state owned plants are what may be called “political 
wages,”” you may be sure that they are somewhat above the 
going rate. ‘Those who work in the state owned plants may 
have profited from this collectivisation, but they have done 
so at the expense of the taxpayers and of the unorganized 
workers who cannot exact a monopoly wage. The taxpayer 
in Europe, as here, is the man who picks up the check for 
every governmental folly, and the consumer finally picks up 
the check for every wage increase obtained by monopolistic 
labor unions. 

It is dificult to compare the living conditions of the vari- 
ous classes in Europe with those which existed before the 
War. Any American—and we hold the world’s record for 
quick judgment in such matters—should avoid being dog- 
matic. | can only report that in both France and Britain, it 
is commonly believed that most manual workers—particu- 
larly if they are unionized, are working less strenuously, 
have a shorter work week and are, in general living better 
than they have ever lived before. 

However, many Europeans insist that their manual work- 
ers, are living at a level which their national economies can- 
not afford. They believe the improved condition of these 
workers has been made possible largely because of gifts and 
loans from the United States and that certain wage rates 
must decline as that aid is withdrawn. They also are aware 

particularly in Britain—that the political game of im- 
proving the condition of the poor at the expense of the rich 
is just about at an end, because the rich, as a class, have been 
practically eliminated. Even the British trade union leaders 
—far more sophisticated than ours in matters economic— 
now realize that new funds for investment must be raised 
by the taxpayers. 

When Britain was in her prime, her private citizens—both 
rich and poor provided the funds with which her productive 
equipment was enlarged and profitable investments were 
made abroad. Now the rich have been relieved of their 
fortunes, and the poor, after two decades of inflation, have 
been cured of their thrifty habits. What with the Wars and 
the New Economics, they are willing to leave the saving of 
money to the simple. 

As an economist I| believe it is generally better to have 
business financed by private savers and investors rather than 
by the government. I therefore regret the passing of those 
we loosely called the rich, and I regret even more the passing 
of the thrifty poor. But those of us who are primarily con- 
cerned with the spread of economic knowledge are often glad 
that the British rich have passed from the scene. For so 
long as the collectivists could argue that the poverty of the 
poor was caused by the riches of the rich they could make 
converts. But now their whipping boy has gone—and it has 
not been easy to find a new one. 

The leaders of the British Labor Party and the British 
unions now know that demands they make on their govern- 
ment will be paid for from taxes which British worke-s must 
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pay, and that any increased wage demands will be reflected 
in increased prices which British workers must pay. There 
are of course, even yet, a few demagogues who pretend 
otherwise, but in the main, the British workers have learned 
some of the facts of economic life. It is this knowledge 
which goes far to explain the moderation in the wage de- 
mands of British trade unions, the insignificance of strikes 
in post-War Britain, and the defeat of the Labor Party in 
the last Parliamentary elections. 

To know that “soaking the rich” is a device of restricted 
utility is the very beginning of economic wisdom. The Brit- 
ish learned it the hard way, but knowledge is more precious 
than rubies, and what Lord Keynes called the “euthanasia 
of the rentier” may prove to be a small price to pay for the 
understanding the average Briton now has of the possibilities 
of his economy—whether it be socialized or left in private 
hands. 

We still have in this country those who believe—or act as 
though they believe—that the Treasury in Washington is a 
bottomless pit from which pressure groups, whether farmers, 
veterans, ship-builders or operators of air and shipping lines, 
can obtain subsidies without injuring their fellow citizens. 
The British know better, and if they could export to us their 
knowledge in these matters we could well afford to cancel 
some of the billions which they owe our government. 


Europe IN THE AGE OF PLANNING 


To appreciate the detects of the European economies we 
must recall that we are living in an age characterized by 
governmental economic planning, and that planning means 
controls, or it means nothing. In most of the European coun- 
tries there are controls over prices, rents, foreign exchange, 
imports, exports, land use and the allocation of materials. 
The controls are not enforced with equal rigor in all the 


European countries, but that seems to be the result of differ- 


ences in national temperaments. Some wit has observed 
that in Britain anything is done which is not forbidden, on 
the Continent generally only that is done which is permitted, 
but that in France and Italy everything is done that is pro- 
hibited. But the differences are only of degree, for all the 
economies of post-War Europe have been directed, curbed 
restricted and all but strangled by a horde of planners who 
bear somewhat the same relation to productivity that a 
plague of locusts bears to agriculture. 

It would be particularly difficult to exaggerate the evil 
which results from governmental efforts to plan and control 
international trade. All trading nations, including our own, 
have long suffered from restrictions on imports, export sub- 
sidies and other devices which reduce the volume of world 
trade, and force goods to move in unnatural channels. 

But in Britain the planning of its export trade has gone 
so far that the government issues orders to domestic manu- 
facturers, telling them what percentage of their output must 
be sold abroad, and whether it must be sold to “hard cur- 
rencv” countries or to “soft currency” countries. Producers 
can no longer sell to whom they will for the best price they 
can obtain. Such old-fashioned practices have succumbed to 
the notion that the government should decide what goods 
should be exported and where they should be sold. 

While in Gibraltar I had occasion to note one of the minor 
absurdities which result from efforts to force British pro- 
ducers to sell abroad. One of the Gibraltar shops had a 
window display showing items, chiefly food, which could be 
purchased and sent to Britain. It was an effective display 
and must have touched the hearts of those who had friends 
or relatives in Britain. There were cans of beef, “tinned 
beef” as the British call it, a real luxury for the beef-starved 
British, and I was curious about the origin of these cans 


and examined the labels closely. You guessed it! The beef 
was canned in Britain. | hoped, perhaps foolishly, that those 
who bought that British beef in Gibraltar knew that they 
were paying not only for the beef, but for the governmental 
meddling which forced them to pay in addition, the cost of 
sending it to Gibraltar and then back to its country of origin. 

One major cost of a thoroughly planned and controlled 
economy is the time spent in complying with regulations. 
Perhaps you will pardon another personal experience which 
will illustrate this point. While in London my wife bought 
just a few more things than we could possibly squeeze into 
our luggage. This may show a certain lack of discipline in 
the Hoover family, but you who have been abroad with your 
wives will understand how such things occur. We were re- 
turning on a British ship but were to embark at Le Havre, 
France. We decided to buy another piece of luggage, put our 
London trophies in it, and have the Cunard people put it 
in our stateroom before our ship sailed from Southampton. 
This would avoid dragging the luggage around the Conti- 
nent with us. It seemed to be, and was, a good idea. How- 
ever, we reckoned without our British planners. When my 
wife went to the Cunard office they assured her they would 
be glad to put the piece of luggage in our stateroom, but 
they gave her a blank form which, so she reported, must 
show the approval of the Exchange Control Office in the 
Bank of England—the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, no 
less. 

Her report seemed utterly incredible, and after the man- 
ner of husbands I was disposed to attribute it to a wifely 
misunderstanding of the nature of foreign trade. However, 
there was the blank form, so there must be something to her 
story. But I still could not believe that permission from the 
Bank of England was necessary before a British shipping 
company could put a modest little suitcase on an outbound 
ship, for the convenience of a foreign visitor who had done 
nothing more serious than to make a few purchases in Lon- 
don. | assumed that the form which I was to fill out could 
be duly approved and stamped by any of the numerous 
branches of the London banks, acting as agents for the Bank 
of England. But | was wrong. I had to go in person to the 
Bank of England, wait my turn and meditate on the work- 
ings of a planned ecenomy. 

I improved my time by chatting with one of my fellow 
sufferers. He represented a firm which made electrical equip- 
ment. They had sold a machine to a firm in Belgium, and 
some small gadget had to be replaced before the machine 
could resume operations. ‘The part was worth only about 
fifteen dollars, but it had been necessary for him to go to 
three offices to get permission to ship the part for which their 
Belgian customers were waiting. As I had to call at but 
one office, I doubt if I got much sympathy from him, but I 
was brought up to date in my knowledge of British pro- 
fanity. 

EurRore AND THE Cotp War 

The Cold War is a joint undertaking of Western Europe 
and the United States, and perhaps I should say something 
of what seemed to be the European attitude toward it. I 
have nothing novel to report. I can only confirm what nearly 
all American travelers say. The peoples of Europe are much 
less worried about the possibility of Soviet aggression than 
we are here, and many of them believe that we are suffering 
from a case of national hysteria. 

There are Europeans who regret that Western Europe is 
not yet strong enough to constitute a “third force” and re- 
main neutral as between the two new giants, the Soviet 
Union and the United States. On the other hand they are 
realists. “They know that if hostilities should ever break out 
between the Russians and ourselves they would inevitably be 
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involved. All our strategic plans seem to assume that if war 
comes we shall attack Russia from bases in Britain, France, 
West Germany, North Africa, and other bases made avail- 
able to us by our European allies. ‘Those nations which have 
joined with us in the Atlantic Pact may worry at times 
when certain Americans talk about a “preventive war,” but, 
for better or worse they are with us, and they can only pray 
that we will keep our powder dry—and more important 
keep our heads cool. 

There is less talk in Europe than there is here of the neces- 
sity of putting essential industries, if not whole cities, under- 
ground. In Lurope there are few if any plans for moving 
millions of people in to the desserts or the mountains if wat 
should come, and bombs—even atomic bombs—should fall 
from the sky. Our immense unoccupied areas may have 
affected the thinking of our strategists—particularly those 
of the amateur variety—who delight in paper projects for 
moving millions of people from their urban homes into our 
great outdoors. ‘The relatively crowded European peoples 
know that for them, if war comes, there is no place to go 
and no place to hide. Perhaps there is no place for us to go 
either, but at least we can play with the notion, whereas 
the Europeans cannot. 

It may be, too, that the uropean peoples think less about 
the next war than we do because they have known war at 
first hand while most of us know it only from books and the 
reports of returned veterans. Millions of people, particularly 
those on the Continent, recall the months when our Air 
Force would come by day and the R.A.F. by night. They 
have seen their cities burned; they have been occupied by 
the enemy ; they have known people who have died of hunger 
and others who have frozen to death; they doubt if death 
from an atomic bomb can be more horrible than death from 
a “block buster”, or, for that matter, from a tommy gun. 
For them these things are, so far as possible, to be put out 
of their minds, and they can get no vicarious thrills by imag- 
ining the horrors which may result from atomic warfare. 

It would be wrong however, to conclude that our Eu- 
ropean allies are wishful thinkers who are escaping from the 
hard facts of life into a fool's paradise. They believe that 
if the Red Army ever moves it will move to the West and 
not into the Malay Peninsula, Africa or even the Near East. 
Those areas could not be held unless the Russians could oc- 
cupy Western Europe, the region from which all the power 
of the North Atlantic nations would be loosed against them. 
It is only in this land of fantasy that men can be found who 
believe that the Red Army might cross the Bering Strait, 
invade Alaska and fight the next decisive battle of the world 
on the plains of Puyallup, Washington, or drive the Amer- 
ican defenders into the sea, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Benicia, California! 

In such a war our European allies might, conceivably, sit 
on their hands and watch the battle from afar. But they are 
neither children nor madmen, nor, in their opinion, is the 
Russian General Staff. They are convinced that if the Red 
guns start booming again their muzzles will be turned to- 
ward the West, the only region in which a decision could pos- 
sibly be reached. In short, they believe that if the Cold War 
ever becomes hot, they will be the first victims of it. 

If it comes, I am convinced they will do their duty, re- 
spect their pledged word, and live or die fighting in defense 
of their land—and incidentally in defense of ours. Except 
for a few hard core Communists in France and Italy, our 
European allies would defend themselves against a Soviet 
attack with the courage of men who have already seen Death 
do his worst, and are not afraid to meet him. There may be 
Americans who believe that if the Red Army moved to the 
west, our allies would pull out their red flags and welcome 


them through their streets. But 1 am sure the Kremlin 
harbors no such illusions, and it it does it may be in for a 
rude awakening. 

What does worry many of our European friends is that 
the United States, certain office holders, office seekers and 
publicity seekers seem to be vying with one another in the 
formulation of “get tough’”’ policies in our dealings with the 
Soviet Union. If the Kremlin takes some action which 
prompts one of them to urge a note of vigorous protest, an- 
other will raise the ante by calling for a break in diplomatic 
relations. Another will then call tor the issuance of an ulti- 
matum, and some other, not to be outdone, will attract at- 
tention by talking loosely of a preventive war or the good 
that might come trom ‘“‘dropping an atomic bomb on 
Moscow”. Such talk may exalt the spirits of Americans who 
have two oceans between them and the Red Army. I do not 
know if it frightens the Russians, but I can testify that it 
strikes terror in the hearts of our triends in Europe. 

Our European friends might well be disturbed too if they 
believed the charges made against some of our present and 
past leaders. How, they might ask, can the non-communists 
people of the world look to the United States tor leadership, 
it, during and since the Great War, the President, Chiet of 
Staff and the Secretary of State, have deliberately tostered 
the growth of communism both at home and abroad? ‘These 
charges, or substantially similar ones, have been made by 
irresponsible men in responsible positions, and they are ap- 
parently believed by many of our citizens. 

fortunately, the peoples of Europe, far from the heat and 
the smoke of our political campaigns, are not so gullible. 
They are realists enough to know that in any democratic 
state, little men, mediocre men and even stupid men may get 
to the top, but they refuse to believe that our political sys- 
tem has provided us with a leadership dominated by traitors, 
near-traitors or friends of the communist system which they 
profess to despise. The Europeans, at least, still have that 
much confidence in our institutions. 


How Europe Treats Her COMMUNISTS 


And now a few words on the problem of communism in 
Western Europe. Many Americans are disturbed because 
our European allies are not pursuing their Communists with 
what we believe is appropriate vigor. They are not follow- 
ing our example in revoking the citizenship of Communists 
of alien birth, and ordering their deportation. They are not 
arresting their Communist leaders and charging them with 
conspiring to advocate the overthrow of their governments. 
They are not discriminating against them in private employ- 
ment, nor in public employment, except in a few positions 
having to do with defense industries, atomic research, the 
conduct of foreign relations and the like. 

Before we too quickly accuse our allies of unbecoming 
softness in dealing with their Communists we should recall 
that communism in such countries as France and Italy can- 
not be dealt with in our fashion. Here the Communist Party 
has but a handful of members, no representatives in the 
Congress, and obtains but a negligible vote for its candidates, 
where, indeed, its candidates appear at all on our ballot. In 
short, if we want to rid ourselves of professed Communists, 
it is conceiVable that we could put them all in jail, or at 
least their leaders. 

In this connection we must recognize that for so long as 
there is an organized Communist Party there will always be 
leaders, so that after arresting one crop of leaders we could 
begin on the next until we have them all locked up. Whether, 
when their terms are expired, we shall arrest them and jail 
them again is a problem which I believe we have not yet 


faced. However, we have lots of jails, and rich enough to 
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build more and if they overflow we can always construct 
some concentration camps. 

Why do not Italy and France follow our example? ‘The 
answer is that it is simply impossible to apply criminal 
statutes to millions of people. As the British Statesman 
Burke told his colleagues at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, it is impossible to draw an indictment against a whole 
people. He could have gone further and said it was not pos- 
sible to punish as criminals, 20% of them, or even 10% of 
them. The French and Italian people have to live with their 
Communists, and cannot put them away out of sight in some 
jail. Moreover, they must permit them to earn a living, for 
the only alternatives are to have them supported by their 
impoverished governments, or starve them to death—men, 
women and children. The American formula for dealing 
with Communists just cannot be applied in either France or 
Italy, and these countries should not be criticized for failing 
to apply it. 

Britain, like the United States, has so few Communists 
that she could put them all in jail if she wished. However, 
she too refuses to follow our example, although for reasons 
other than those which seem valid for France and Italy. 
Britain prefers to protect the national interest by excluding 
Communists from positions where they might imperil the 
national safety, and otherwise permits them to make 
nuisances and fools of themselves to their heart’s content. 
While we are putting our Communist leaders in jail, Britain 
allows her Communist leaders full freedom of speech and 
press, and assures them full police protection for their pub- 
lic meetings in Hyde Park. Our government is urged to 
refuse the ‘‘Red Dean of Canterbury” a visa for even a tem- 
porary visit to the United States. On the other hand, Britain 
gives him all the rope he wants, and he promtply uses it to 
make himself — and much Communist propaganda — com- 
pletely ridiculous. In such matters, the British government, 
older and possibly wiser than our own, knows that when 
ideas are killed by ridicule they are really dead. In any 
event the British method of dealing with Communists is 
less expensive than ours, produces no Communist martyrs, 
and thus far at least, the British government and institutions 
seem as safe as those of our own country. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FERMENT IN EUROPE 


And now a few words about the intellectual ferment 
which is developing in Europe, particularly in the minds of 
the young. As a teacher I have always attached great im- 
portance to what Youth is thinking, and particularly when 
Youth is thinking of such things as Freedom and Justice. I 
am happy to be able to report that in both Britain and Den- 
mark, a growing number of young men and women are at- 
tacking the evils and follies of our time with an evangelical 
zeal that should light fires in the hearts of even the most 
cynical and tired of liberals. 

For instance there was held in Denmark this summer an 
International Conference on Free Trade and Land Value 
Taxation. There was a surprising percentage of young peo- 
ple at this conference, and they made it evident that they had 
been thinking profoundly about liberty and justice, and had 
reached a large measure of agreement. I can only summarize 
their conclusions, insofar as they deal with the economic 
order. 

They are convinced that no just distribution of this 
world’s goods can ever result from the “class struggle” or 
the use of monopoly power by labor unions, by employers or 
by any pressure group whatsoever. No system of distribution 
can meet their standards of justice unless it is based on a 
recognition of the fact that produced goods are the product 
of labor and capital, and that the earth is a free gift of na- 


ture or of nature’s God. They see a significant difference 
between what Man has made and what God has made, and 
they draw the inevitable conclusions. ‘They insist that the 
earth, its land, air and water belong to the people, and that 
the annual value of the earth should be taken by the gov- 
ernment for public purposes, thus reducing the tax burden 
now imposed on both labor and capital. 

I need not tell this audience that this is the essence of the 
teaching of Henry George, a philosopher and journalist who 
worked, lived and nearly starved to death in San Francsico, 
and who is today, more honored abroad than he is in this his 
adopted city. In Denmark, for example, his name is as well 
known as that of Karl Marx, whereas | suspect that here 
there will be ten who have heard of Marx for every one who 
has heard of the man whose critics mockingly called “The 
Prophet of San Francisco.” 

Secondly, these young people demand complete freedom 
for both domestic and foreign trade, and they will accept no 
compromise. They have little patience with those who ad- 
vocate “low tariffs” for they know that any argument which 
would justify the reduction of an import duty by 50% will 
justify its reduction by 100%. They know that if the pro- 
tectionists were logical, they would not rest until they had a 
maximum of “protection”, i.e., until all competitive imports 
were excluded, and that those who believe in freeing interna- 
tional trade must demand not “low tariffs’ but ‘no tariffs.” 

These New Radicals as I prefer to call them, may know 
little of practical politics, but in demanding complete free- 
dom of trade they are magnificently right. As an old Radical 
myself—and I hope a not too tired one—I enjoyed both their 
relentless logic and their boundless enthusiasm. I have hopes 
that in the fight for economic freedom in Europe they will 
take the leadership away from the fuzzy minded and the 
mealy mouthed. 

The Old Radicals of Ninteenth Century Britain who did 
so much to free all slaves throughout the Empire, too free 
Britain’s imports from all protectionist duties, and whose 
political reforms made of the British government a model 
for the democratic world, were men of whom it is said they 
had “fire in their bellies’. ‘The New Radicals have that fire 
too, and even if they fail in their fight for economic freedom, 
as an old lover of lost causes | shall love them even more. 
They are offering to the British people—and to the world— 
an alternative to both toryism and Socialism, and on their 
side they have both Time and the Angels. ‘They merit the 
good wishes of all who know what economic freedom means 
and the hope it offers to mankind. 


CONCLUSION 


In Conclusion, a few words about Europe and the United 
States. Our friends overseas may continue to respect our 
power but they will not respect our intelligence for so long 
as we prefer to give them goods rather than let them earn 
them by selling us their products. Nor will they for long 
submit to our restrictions on their trading with the East un- 
less we permit them to trade with the West—that is with 
the U.S.A. 

I know that our protectionists claim that our average rate 
of import duties is low, and that they do not materially re- 
strict European imports into this country. The answer to 
that is that if they do not restrict imports from Europe, then 
they afford our producers no protection, and should be 
scrapped as utterly useless. The fact is however, that al- 
though our average rate of duty on imports may be low, in- 
sofar as the products of European manufacture are con- 
cerned, they are still outrageously high. Moreover, we are 
restricting the importation of European farm products, by 
refusing to let our people buy them in excess of an arbitrarily 
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established quota. ‘This shameful practice, we may note in 
passing, is the work of the Congress rather than the executive 
branch of our government. ‘ 

If we want to strengthen the economies of Europe, with- 
out burden to ourselves, we should aim toward complete free 
trade, at least with the nations to which we are allied. Such 
a policy would weld our economies and our peoples into an 
indestructible union, based on mutual advantage. The mere 
announcement of such a policy would electrify the world, 


even if we proceeded to carry it out with some gradualness. 

This of course, is a radical proposal, but as a London edi- 
tor said recently, no proposal for the evils of our time should 
be considered unless “it takes our breath away”. If the fate 
of the Western World is as uncertain as we are told, then 
now is in truth a timé for greatness. Whether we have the 
inspired leadership, the imagination and the requisite un- 
derstanding of economic freedom—all that is in the laps of 
the gods. Each of us can only do what he can. 


British Government Outlook for 1953 


MAINTENANCE OF ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND STABILITY 
By ELIZABETH II, Queen of Great Britain 
Delivered to the new session of Parliament, House of Lords, London, England, November 4, 1952 


Y LORDS and Members of the House of Com- 
mons: 

On this first occasion when I speak to you in per- 
son as your Queen I gratefully acknowledge the sympathy 
which has been extended to me and my family from every 
part of the Commonwealth. By his selfless devotion to his 
duties as your sovereign my father set an example which it 
will be my constant endeavor to follow. I am well assured 
that my peoples everywhere will accord me that same loyalty 
and understanding which ever supported him in the service 
of his peoples. 

I look forward with deep pleasure to fulfilling at the end 
of next year my long cherished hopes of visiting, in company 
with my dear husband, my peoples in Australia, New Zea- 
land and Ceylon. 

I earnestly pray that in Korea an early armistice will be 
arranged. Until this is accomplished the continued participa- 
tion of my forces in this conflict will be clear proof of my 
Government's whole-hearted attachment to the ideals of the 
United Nations. 

My Ministers are determined to make even closer that 
cooperation with the other members of the Commonwealth 
and with the colonial empire which must be the keystone of 
our policy. To this end they have invited Commonwealth 
Ministers to meet together this month to confer on vital 
problems of finance, commerce and economic policy. 

My Government will continue to take their full share in 
the work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as the 
bulwark of Western defense and the embodiment of the 
common aspirations of the Atlantic Community. Within 
that community and in every other way they will seek to 
maintain the closest and most friendly relations with the 
Government and people of the United States of America. 

It will be my Government's aim to strengthen the unity 
of Europe. They will work in close association with our 
neighbors in Western Europe and give all possible support 
to their efforts to forge closer links with one another 

My Ministers will continue to work for the conclusion 
of an Austrian state treaty and for a fair and equitable 
settlement of the problem of German unity. 

Active measures will be taken to strengthen the long- 
standing ties of friendship and of mutual trade between the 
United Kingdom and the countries of Latin America. 

Further consideration will be given to the draft scheme 
for federation in Central Africa. For this purpose my Gov- 
ernment has invited the three Central African governments 
to further conferences in London in January. 

\ly Ministers will continue the rearmament of my forces 


and the development of the civil defense organization, with 
due regard to the need for maintaining economic strength 
and stability. 

Members of the House of Commons: 

‘The estimates for public services will be laid before you in 
due course. 

My Lords and Members of the House of Commons: 

My Government will proceed resolutely with the task of 
placing the national economy on a sound foundation. ‘hey 
will not hesitate to take any further steps necessary to hold 
and improve the more favorable position now reached in 
our Overseas payments. 

My Ministers will encourage all engaged in agriculture, 
mining and industry to cooperate in increasing productive 
efficiency and thus produce more at lower cost the goods 
needed at home and by the export trades. 

In the interests of the employment and the standard of 
living of my people, my Government will persevere with 
measures to curb inflation and to reduce the heavy load of 
Government expenditure. 

A steadily increasing number of houses wiil be built under 
my Government’s program. 

Bills will be laid before you for the reorganization of the 
iron and steel industry and to provide for changes in the 
transport industry. 

Further measures will be promoted relating to the Town 
and Country Planning Acts of 1947, to local government 
superannuation and to the date for depositing new rating 
valuation lists. 

The question of the supply of electricity to Scotland is 
being attentively examined with a view to legislation. 

A bill will be introduced to make certain changes within 
the framework of the Education Acts in the law affecting 
voluntary schools. 

My Government will continue to give every encourage- 
ment to the fishing industry. A bill will be laid before you to 
provide financial help for the building of fishing vessels. 

Proposals will be made to you for improving the maternity 
benefits of the National Insurance scheme and also for the 
further amendment of the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act. 

My Ministers will propose an extension of the existing 
temporary acts on leasehold property in England and Wales 
and in Scotland and will seek an opportunity of making 
known their policy on this subject. 

Other measures will be laid before you in due course. 

I pray that the blessing of Almighty God will rest upon 
your counsels. 








William Russell 





The Moral and Spiritual Development of Youth 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM RUSSELL, Pelham Memorial High School, Pelham, N.Y. 
Delivered at the “Open House” Program of the Parent-Teachers Association, October 16, 1952 


‘T has become somewhat hazardous, at least for politi- 
cians, to speak publicly about the need for higher moral 
standards or the need for a rededication to spiritual 

values. One’s armor must surely be in a state of good repair. 
Certainly, many people are concerned—we on the faculty are 
concerned—about the state of public and private morality 
and about the apparent spiritual poverty of the age. 

A tew weeks ago, shortly after a British jet plane crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic Ocean in about eight hours, a 
Low cartoon was reprinted in the New York Times. It pic- 
tured a jet plane traveling at fantastic speed. ‘The plane was 
labelled ‘“‘man’s scientific progress.” On the ground was a 
huge turtle moving slowly and ponderously. The turtle was 
labelled ‘“‘man’s moral progress.”’ In a vivid way this cartoon 
symbolizes what could be the tragedy of the modern age, and 
what is without doubt one of the most compelling reasons for 
greater attention to moral and spiritual values in our homes 
and in our schools. 

Materialism has tragically colored modern man’s intellec- 
tual approach to the solution of his problems. Our gravest 
threat trom without involves a philosophy and a movement 
based squarely upon a materialistic interpretation of history 
and a materialistic evaluation of mankind. We may our- 
selves be too materialistic for our own good. Certainly the 
fulfillment of our responsibilities as leader of the free peoples 
of the world will demand not only political wisdom, eco- 
nomic stability, military might—it will demand all the moral 
and spiritual strength we as a people can muager. 

Much has been said of the dishonesty and lack of integrity 
of some of our public officials—and Lord knows there is all 
too'much truth in such talk. There is also some distortion of 
our perspective. For moral and spiritual standards are not 
merely for our public officials, not merely for our neighbors, 
not merely for our students, not merely for cur children. If 
we ae truly in earnest, they are for us first as individuals, 
and then for our children, our students, our neighbors, our 
public officials. 

No one, I believe, can doubt that there is a great need 
today here in America, as elsewhere, for a rededication of the 
people to moral and spiritual standards that are a challenge 
and an inspiration, not an excuse and an alibi. I think no 
one can doubt that only by such a rededication can we and 
our children be prepared to cope effectively with the prob- 
lems of the nation and of the world, and, from inner reserves 
of spiritual strength and religious faith, to face today’s ten- 
sions with courage and steadfastness. 

We on the faculty want you to know that we share your 
concern about this situation and that we are trying to do 
something about it. 

There are in our curriculum, in courses required of all 
students, important areas of study that directly or indirectly 
provide the student with opportunities for spiritual growth 
and religious inspiration. There is the study of the origin 
and growth of the great religions of the world. There is the 
development of such historical topics as the Judaic-Christian 
basis of Western Civilization, the Crusades, the Reformation, 
man’s long struggle for religious freedom and toleration, the 
religious roots of democracy, and, in general, the moral and 
spiritual heritage of the American people. 


A strong emphasis on the moral and spiritual appears in 
much of the literature read in the upper grades of Senior 
High School. It is found in Milton's sonnet, “On His 
Blindness,” in Bunyan’s “Pilgrim's Progress,” in Cowper's 
hymn, “Light Shining Out of Darkness,” in Wordsworth’s 
ode on immortality, in Tennyson's ‘In Memoriam” and 
“Crossing the Bar,” in Browning's ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra” and 
‘Prospice,” in Kipling’s “‘Recessional,” and in various shorter 
poems by English and American authors. It is also prom- 
inent in such longer works as Eliot’s “Elias Marner,’’ and 
‘’Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” In addition, there are 
for the Twelfth Grade assignments which involve the read- 
ing literally of dozens of chapters from the Old Testament, 
and the memorizing of certain well-known psalms. 

From such study it is reasonable to expect that 
students will better undestand how vital has been the role of 
religion at critical moments in history, how important spiri- 
tual insights and religious faith can be in the lives of men 
and women, how closely related are true human greatness 
and such qualities as honesty, integrity, humility, generosity, 
compassion. We may expect in our students more of idealism 
and less of cynicism, more of a wholesome courage and faith 
in the future and less of pessimism and foreboding and fear. 
We may hope for increased tolerance of racial 2nd religious 
differences, increased respect for those of opposite political 
views or of lower social and economic levels, increased aware- 
ness ot the basic and inviolable dignity of the individual man 
or woman. We may contribute to the development of a more 
sensitive social conscience, a greater sense of responsibility 
for the less fortunate in our society. We may even, perhaps, 
without knowing it, bring a boy or girl closer to God. If I 
may quote one of our teachers on Bible reading: 

“Not all boys or girls can or do pray consciously. I 
believe that all can respond to some of the beautiful prose 
and poetry of the Bible, however. For many, well-chosen 
passages would create a response closely akin to an unuttered 
prayer. Some, the sensitive few, might be led to a really 
devout appeal to God.” 

In addition to the areas of study that I have briefly 
described, there are other ways in which we are contributing 
to these objectives. Faculty and administration guidance of 
individual students necessarily involves the frequent sum- 
moning of moral and spiritual considerations in the solution 
of discipline and other personal problems. And there is al- 
ways the vitally important daily contact of teacher with 
student—in the homeroom and in the classroom and in the 
extra-curricular activities of the school—in all of which 
intangibly and imperceptibly, there is the constant moral 
and spiritual influence of personal example. 

It would be presumptuous to imply that the influence of 
the faculty is always good, or that our guidance is always 
‘The faculty, being human, partakes of human 
and error. Many of us are parents 
teachers. We manage to make mistakes in both capacities. 
But good or bad, the influence of the faculty—like the in 
fluence of parents—is always there. And in the last analysis, 
there is no more significant nor effective influence for good 
than that of personal example. You have our assurance that 
we on the faculty are deeply earnest and sincere in our efforts 
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to help your children. We do not take lightly the tremendous 
responsibility and challenge of having under our care over 
800 of your children. Indeed, it would not surprise me if 
your chief reaction this evening, as you follow your boy’s or 
girl’s schedules of classes, is related to this very earnestness 
and sincerity of the staff of Pelham High School. 

You all know that the Regents Prayer has been incorpor 
ated into our regular assembly programs. This was in accord 
with the overwhelming sentiment of the faculty that there 
be a special place in the school program for the giving of 
thanks to Giod and for providing increased opportunity for 
spiritual growth and religious inspiration. Do you know the 


Regents Prayer? 





The Press and False or Exaggerated Propaganda 


LIBERTY IS NOT LICENSE 


“Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
thee, and we ask thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our country.” 

Can there be a sound foundation for the development of 
moral and spiritual values without a vital awareness of God, 
without a confession of our need of God, without an ack- 
nowledgment of gratitude to God for manifold blessings? 

‘The primary responsibility for making our children realize 
that God can be a living reality and a constant source of 
strength lies, of course, with the home and the Church. But 
the school can make a significant contribution. With God’s 
help and guidance—and with your prayers—we shall strive 
to make ours a real and vital and meaningful contribution 
to the moral and spiritual growth of Pelham children. 


By JOHN M. CABOT, United States Ambassador to Parkistan 





OST people in the Americas have come to the con- 

clusion that a very critical situation, endangering 
the freedom and independence of every American 
republic, exists in the world today. Many believe, as I do, 
that we face an implacable foe. 1 wish that more who hold 
that view would appreciate that a further conclusion must 
inevitably be drawn from this: that if we face a foe who is 
determined to destroy us, and whose every move, whether of 
aggression or seeming moderation, is in fact calculated to fur- 
ther that end, it is useless to speculate regarding the possible 
bases for a deal. We cannot reach any real agreement with 
those who have no intention of keeping any agreement, but 
who merely await the opportunity to strike us down. But 
the thoughts I wish to express today are affected only to a 
minor extent by the question whether the Communist con- 
spirators we confront are implacable or merely intransigent. 
What I have to say would indeed be essentially valid, | 
believe, if no Communist conspiracy existed. 

All of us here are doubtless aware of the worldwide, in- 
sistent nature of Communist propaganda. Most of us would 
probably say that no well informed person could possibly be 
deceived by anything so crude and obviously false. That 
used to be my view, but now—lI wonder. Do we really ap- 
preciate the origin of many of our views regarding foreign 
nations ? 

All of us in the Americas are aware of unfavorable cliches 
which circulate insistently regarding almost any foreign coun- 
try you might name, and which circulate because they have 
unthinking acceptance. But we are also aware of unfavor- 
able cliches regarding our own nations which circulate insist- 
ently in other countries. Many of these cliches we resent 
bitterly because we know them to be plain lies or grotesque 
exaggerations. We see those cliches published alike in re- 
spected organs and in Communist propaganda sheets. You 
and I and estimable citizens of other free nations do not in- 
tentionally circulate false stories about other countries, nor 
do most of us consciously pass along Communist propaganda. 
I do believe, however, that many of us would be horrified to 
realize how often we have innocently swallowed ideas and 
stories of Communist origin. I do believe that I myself, de- 
spite the skepticism engendered by long years of experience 
as an official observer, swallowed a bit of Communist propa- 
ganda in China, much of which was peddled to me in good 
faith by, of all people, American and English businessmen. 


Delivered at the 14th Annual Award of Maria Moors Cabot Prizes, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. October 9, 1952 


But the essential point is not the extent to which the Com- 
munists have succeeded in getting and keeping these false or 
exaggerated cliches in circulation. The essential point is that 
these cliches are false or exaggerated; that, whatever their 
origin, they are indistinguishable from what the Communists 
are saying; that they do harm the free nations against which 
they are directed, and that they thereby advance the sinister 
Communist design to destroy or enslave us all. 

In the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 1947 we solemnly agreed 
to a fundamental principle in our Inter-American relations: 
that an armed attack on any American republic was to be 
considered an armed attack on all, and that all were to co- 
operate in repelling it. I believe that the same principle 
should apply in a measure to any propaganda attack on any 
American republic or any other free and peaceful nation. 

A propaganda attack which injures any such nation weak- 
ens its ability and its will to cooperate with like-minded na- 
tions in the defense of peace and freedom. By that very token 
it tends to weaken the will and ability of any other free and 
peaceful nation to resist the encroachment of Communist 
tyranny. Americans would readily agree that wanton press 
attacks on the United States weaken us in the great task of 
stopping Communist aggression. I hope our friends in our 
sister republics will accept that thought and bear it con- 
stantly in mind. But I believe it is equally true that cal- 
umnies circulated in the United States about, say, Uruguay 
or Argentina, lessen not only their will but also our ability 
to stop Communist aggression. Every time we see such scur- 
rilous stories I think we should say: this story, this man, 
this publication, is doing a disservice to the United States 
and to the cause of peace and freedom, as well as the nation 
which is attacked. And we should not say it to ourselves 
alone; we should say it firmly, insistently, and with deep 
conviction to others. 

I recognize that it isn’t easy to apply that theory in prac- 
tice. There are some disagreeable truths which need to be 
said, and if they need to be, I agree that they should be even 
though this may incidentally be helpful to Communist propa- 
ganda. ‘There are the borderline cases—the disagreeable 
truths which do not need to be circulated, the false or exag- 
gerated stories which are circulated for good motives in good 
faith. I think, however, that any one who wants to do use- 
ful work in this field will find plenty of it in knocking down 
stories which are obviously false, malicious, or grossly exag- 
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gerated—stories which were originally put into circulation 
by evil persons tor evil purposes. 

Liberty is not license. Liberty substitutes self-discipline 
for the discipline of a despot. If liberty descends into license 
—if individuals generally assume that they can do whatever 
they please regardless of the injury they do other individuals, 
their own country or foreign nations, liberty is likely to dis- 
appear. People in free countries too often assume that lib- 
erty is axiomatically right and will always prevail in the end. 
They forget how often in history it has not prevailed—how 
often it has destroyed itself through its own folly by slow 
attrition or sudden convulsion—how often within our mem 
ories that very thing has happened. I do not minimize the 
danger of the totalitarian threat, internal and external, to 
the liberties of the American nations, but | fear also the 
effect upon those liberties of unbridled license in whatever 
form it may assume. 

Most nations have libel laws to protect individuals from 
calumny. Many nations—and they include nations as demo- 
cratic as the United States—have laws to protect other coun- 
tries and their officials from abuse. Quite apart from the fact 
that such a law would be unconstitutional in the United 
States, I greatly doubt it would be wise or practical. 1 em 
phatically reject the idea of any government censorship of 
the press, but I sometimes think the press itself might spend 
more effort in opposing the irresponsibilities of a small mi- 
nority of it. In a democracy the best protection of friendly 
foreign countries from calumnies is the pressure of the re- 
sponsible press and an alert public opinion. And we must 
so protect them; if democracy is to survive at all, its ad- 


disrupt cooperation by reciprocal sneers, 


herents cannot 
smears, and taunts. “Eternal vigilance is the price of lib 
erty.” How true when it was said, now, and always! 

When the Cabot Prizes were originally conceived, the 
Nazi menace was a cloud on the horizon no bigger than a 
man’s hand, I felt it was inherently wrong, however, that 
so many absurd misconceptions should divide the peoples ot 
the Americas, despite the general identity of their ideals and 
interests; and it seemed to me that public acclaim should be 
bestowed on those who promoted friendship between the 
American Republics rather than on those who poisoned our 
relations by pancering to the ever-present public desire tor 
Years of effort were necessary to get the prize 


mude 


sensation. 
iwards established, and when the first awards were 
Hitler had already started on his career of conquest. It the 
iwards contributed a grain of sand to the noble edifice of 
continental solidarity which helped this hemisphere to escape 
unscathed from the ravages of war, that alone would have 
justified their establishment. 

loday we face an even greater peril. As with Hitler and 
his minions, the strong voice ot ‘Truth must answer the wiles, 
the falsehoods and the calumnies of those who hate peace, 
freedom and international cooperation. Friendship and un 
derstanding among the people of the Americas must endure 
long after Stalin is dust with Hitler and all the other tyrants 
and aggressors of yesteryear. | hope that these prize awards, 
by acclaiming those who disseminate the truth, may continue 
to contribute their grains of sand to our continental solidarity. 
For the truth shall keep us free; and to the truth these prize 


awards were, are, and must forever remain dedicated. 


Horizons For Housing 


HEALTH 
By LOUIS H. PINK, Chairman of the Board, Associated Hospital Service of New York; former Superintendent of 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE CRUSADE FOR BETTER 


Insurance; former Chairman, New York State Housing Board and member of the 


New York City Housing Authority 


Delivered before the National Association of Housing O ficials, Buffalo, New York, October 16, 1952 


HIS important assemblage calls to mind the earliest 

days of public housing. ‘hose of us who helped create 

the Housing Authority idea have to rub our eyes 
when we see how this agency has grown. Today, as you 
know, there are about 1100 local Housing Authorities and 
only five states without enabling laws. “The New York City 
Housing Authority has already built for some 356,000 people 
and has spent more than a billion dollars. ‘The potentiality 
of the Housing Authority for good, for increased service to 
our people and our communities, and its value as an example 
of government cooperation are beyond our present vision. 

As a member of the State Housing Board of New York, 
created by Governor Alfred E. Smith in 1927, I was con- 
vinced that we must have more effective machinery for the 
promotion of housing for middle and lower income groups. 
Under the State law we had regulatory authority and ability 
to provide tax limitation for Limited Dividend Companies, 
but we had no direct power to finance or build and little 
control. 

The Port of New York Authority, which was created by 
New York and New Jersey, was the pattern for the Housing 
Authority. The Port Authority could issue its own securities 
and build tunnels and bridges. So we in housing reasoned 
that we could create Housing Authorities with power to 
sell their own securities and build projects for lower income 
groups. I was one of the first to urge the Housing Authority 
as a practical means of accomplishment. In going over some 


old papers which I thought had long ago disappeared, 1 found 
a copy of a letter written to Al Smith in 1932 enclosing a 
proposed bill and asking for his advice as the “papa” of 
housing legislation. The letter says in part: 

“For about two years I have been advocating a municipal 
Housing Authority to supplement the work of the State 
Housing Board, but have been crying in the wilderness. No- 
body has paid the slightest attention. Now things are dif- 
ferent. ‘There is some real interest in the plan. ‘The time 
looks ripe for definite legislation.” 

It was soon after that Helen Alfred and | went to Albany 
with a bill and tried to interest Charlie Poletti, counsel to 
Governor Lehman. ‘This proposed legislation, though we 
had the help of the Columbia University Drafting Bureau, 
was not introduced, but after a year or more of education 
a bill drawn up by three housing stalwarts—Charles Abrams, 
Carl S. Stern, and Ira Robbins—did pass. Two out 
standing women were important in initiating the Housing 
Authority and in stimulating public housing when the idea 
was considered impractical and even socialistic. Helen Al 
fred and Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch were the forebears 
of the group gathered here tonight. Fiorello La Guardia and 
Herbert Lehman gave strong official support in making the 
idea a reality. 

When the New York City Authority was finally organ 
ized in 1934, Mayor La Guardia provided office space in the 
basement of City Hall and the Authority was largely de 
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pendent for its running expenses upon the demolition of 
condemned buildings and the sale of materials. Now many 
of the Housing Authorities have become the largest land- 
lords in their areas and have not only provided much desir- 
able housing for lower-income groups but have done so in the 
main without political intrigue and without scandal. 

From the beginning it was the considered opinion of the 
creators of the Housing Authority that it must remain inde- 
pendent of municipal government and should not be em- 
broiled in political vicissitudes or be subject to political 
changes in administration. It is because we have generally 
been able to maintain freedom of action that the Housing 
Authority has succeeded and has the backing of the general 
public in most parts of the United States. This freedom 
from political dictation is a priceless heritage which must 
be jealously preserved; it is the cornerstone of success. 

Real estate bodies raised considerable opposition at first 
because they thought the agency would take away a large 
source of income from commercial builders, real estate de- 
velopers, and agents. This has not proved to be the case, 
for the Authority has operated largely in fields where private 
enterprise does not function. It has employed private build- 
ers, improved neighborhoods, and made real estate more 
valuable. It has stimulated rather than retarded private 
building and a sound real estate market. It has been a busi- 
ness as well as a social success. 

‘There is still some tear that the Housing Authority may 
become a colossus and take over a much larger share of 
building and management. ‘There is always the tendency on 
the part of any organization, in Washington or elsewhere, 
to expand and seek larger fields. But we must remember 
the adage that government should never do what private 
enterprise can do equally well. We should confine the efforts 
of the Housing Authority to those tasks which private enter- 
will not effectively do. In the main, the 
Authorities have lived up to this sound principle. 


Muppir 


Recently a lively interest has developed in the provision of 
middle-income housing. the 
Housing Authorities to enter this field but for the fact that 
new housing for groups which is decent, 
modern, and reasonably well located is almost non-existent. 
While middle-income housing is justified because of the need, 
it should, if undertaken by Housing Authorities, like tempo- 
rary housing be considered only on an emergency basis and 
not be extended to neighborhoods where private builders 
actively function, 

In my opinion, middle-income public housing should be 
confined to areas where there is need for improving the 
neighborhood. Certainly there can be no serious objection 
to middle-income housing as an emergency measure in slum 
areas or in run-down sections of the city which would be 
livable if rebuilt but which now stagnate because of lack 
of interest on the part of private capital. I see no present 
danger in this type of housing done by the Authorities on 
an emergency basis provided rentals are non-competitive and 
it is built with discretion and in the right places. 


prise cannot o1 


EMERGENCY INcoME HousinG 


There would be no excuse for 


middle-income 


Housine AND Wetrare—BusINEss PARTNERS 


The Housing Authority must always cooperate fully with 
the city and state governments as well as with all private 
agencies in the planning and rebuilding of our cities. We 
should never be satisfied to provide housing of a standard 
tvpe and neglect the creation of a rounded community. Our 
sights must be higher than that. Only in recent years have 
we realized the need for city planning which encourages 
cities to expand effectively as living, growing organisms. 

[he cities themselves are largely at fault for the spotty 


construction common in so many areas. When a project is 
needed the cheapest, most available land is usually selected 
without regard to sound city planning and future growth. 
Zoning lags behind in our country and the control of land 
and its most appropriate usage lags even farther behind. In 
this country we often create new slums for the future by our 
lack of forethought. ‘The Housing Authority should be ac- 
tively concerned with, and assume some responsibility for, 
the overall planning of the city. It should tie in its work 
with the development of the city as a whole. Our cities 
must be redeveloped not for any class or classes of citizens— 
not even for the lower-income groups—but for everybody. 


‘THE AUTHORITY AND THE UNDERPRIVILEGED 


The Housing Authority is now called upon for leadership 
in another direction. It should cooperate with civic and 
welfare agencies in trying to secure decent, livable quarters 
for those families in distress who are unable to pay their 
way in the community. Enforcement of laws against housing 
violations has disappeared in many of our cities, except for 
sporadic bursts of public indignation when a fatal fire stirs 
our lethargy and investigating officials create an appearance 
of activity. The fault rests largely with the community itself. 
Laws are not enforced even when several families are 
crowded into tenements designed for one, or into damp 
cellars, or into houses where the danger of fire is all too 
apparent. If families are evicted, where are they to go? 
‘The prosecution of housing violations is obviously not the job 
of the Authority. Our first job is new construction, which 
is much easier and more rewarding, but the public has a right 
to look to the Authority for leadership and cooperation in a 
rounded program to provide decent and livable homes for 
all the people. 

‘Those families which have become a charge upon the city 
and are looked after by the Welfare Department or by 
private charities are a responsibility almost beyond our 
capacities. The plight of the underprivileged calls not only 
for law enforcement but for constructive effort and full co- 
operation of all social and public agencies. “The New York 
City Authority has recently allocated 500 apartments in 
buildings for the use of the Welfare Department because 
they lie on sites of future projects. It may in addition be 
possible to use some of the better temporary war housing 
new administered by the Authority or by other agencies fo: 
these welfare cases. 

While travelling in Holland two years ago I saw some 
prefabricated apartments being built in Amsterdam which 
they called “temporary,” and which were less desirable and 
not as well planned as many fine projects, both apartments 
and garden cities, which the Dutch are building despite their 
financial difficulties. I asked how long the “temporary” 
housing was supposed to last and was told fifty years. We 
in this country should strive not to prolong unduly the life 
of our temporary housing. Perhaps “temporary” housing 
should never have been built; it costs almost as much as 
permanent housing and soon becomes a problem. But since 
we have sinned and some of these buildings are now more 
livable than available quarters in old tenements, it would 
be uneconomical, unsound, and unbusinesslike not to use the 
best of it until better homes can be secured. 

In 1947 General Farrell, then Chairman of the New 
York City Housing Authority, appointed me Chairman of 
a citizens committee to study the development of community 
activities in the Housing Authority program. All Authori- 
ties are plagued by differences of opinion as to how far they 
should go in providing social activities and in cooperating 
with neighborhood organizations. Our committee, afte: 
study, reported that the Authority is res;onsible not only for 


the economic success of a project but for achieving its maxi- 
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mum social return to the community. This can be accom- 
plished only by an intelligent management policy and by 
making facilities available to meet the educational, cultural, 
and social needs of the tenants. Planning for recreation 
necessitates the consultation and cooperation of housing agen- 
cies and of planning, school, park, recreation, and other local 
officials. We urged: ‘‘No Authority can be proud of its ac- 
complishments which does not tie its work in with city plan- 
ning and community efforts.”” Our most important recom- 
mendation was: “To perform our obligation to the citizens 
we must have a broad outlook and exert definite leadership 
in promoting the proper growth of the community and the 
city. 


THe BaAttimore PLAN 


Typical of the municipal movements with which the 
Housing Authorities should cooperate is what is called “The 
Baltimore Plan.” ‘This is an attempt to rehabilitate slum 
areas without actual rebuilding. There is nothing new about 
the idea and it does not, in any sense, provide a substitute 
for new housing and planning by the Authorities. Every now 
and then in Harlem we pick out a block or two and herald 
in the newspapers that we are going to enforce the building 
and sanitary regulations. ‘he Deputy Superintendent of 
Buildings has his photograph taken on the site looking at a 
dark, dilapidated alley and the civic leaders have their pic- 
tures taken near gaping children and a pile of garbage. Pic- 
tures and scare articles continue in the papers for about 
three weeks. ‘Then nothing more is heard and little if any- 
thing of permanent value has been achieved. 

“The Baltimore Plan” attempts this sort of thing on a 
wider area and with this distinction—there is a consistent 
and continuing attempt to carry out the plan. Mr. G. Yates 
Cook, the Director of the Housing Bureau of the Baltimore 
City Health Department, has shown leadership and ability 
in heading up this movement. He has enlisted the active 
aid of the city departments and social agencies in building 
up cleaner and more attractive communities. The public 
committee which cooperates and represents the social and 
city agencies is appointed by the Mayor so that it has some 
semi-official status. There is also a special court for a trial 
of housing law violations. 

No matter how much new building goes on, in our life- 
time there will never be enough. It will always be necessary 
to use many of the older buildings. Far too little has been 
done in New York, Chicago, East St. Louis and other cities 

-where the slum is steadily gaining on new construction, 
strangling health and happiness—to make the older dwellings 
livable and prevent decay. It is difficult to rehabilitate these 
older areas and it is very easy for them to slip back, but a 
great deal can be done if there is adequate cooperation from 
the City, the Housing Authority, the social and civic agen- 
cies and the people themselves. To cooperate fully in such 
efforts and provide positive leadership where leadership is 
lacking is a challenge to every Authority where such condi- 
tions exist. While much of the old housing is hopeless and 
nothing can be done with it except to destroy it, greater 
attention should be paid to preserving livable housing in areas 
which are marked for clearance. Mass clearance should only 
take place where the entire neighborhood is dilapidated and 
unfit for use. The integration of the best of the old housing, 
and also buildings used for other purposes which still have 
economic value, with the new projects, has been carried on 
in Britain and other parts of Europe with considerable 
success. Where discretion is used the preservation of worth- 
while old structures may add life and color to the entire 
community and will avoid the monotony usually found in 
housing projects. 


ADVENTURE IN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

One frequent criticism with which I agree—and which is 
reinforced by travel abroad where housing projects often 
have greater variety and architectural charm—is the tend- 
ency to make one project look like another. The easy way 
is to develop an effective unit and on each site plan arrange 
these units to the best advantage. This saves some money 
and requires less ingenuity on the part of the architect and 
the Housing Authority. But we should never be satisfied 
with the development of a norm. Every new project should 
be studied afresh, not only with regard to its relationship 
to the community, but for originality and architectural 
merit. Our motto should be “Never be satisfied.” Statuary 
and art decoration, which are more common abroad, add 
distinction when used in moderation and with good taste. 
Projects are built to last more than half a century and the 
small amvuunt spent to make them attractive civic monu- 
ments is repaid many times over. We must create not only 
housing but architectural distinction which will add to the 
pride and grace of our cities. 

‘The new terminal of the Port of New York Authority 
is a fine example of utilitarian planning, but with little extra 
expense it could have been made an outstanding civic monu- 
ment comparable to our great railroad stations. Cheapness 
is not always economy. Good architecture costs little more 
than uninspired design which offers only efficient units on a 
stock site plan. Efficiency is essential but we should strive 
for beauty and adventure as well. 

The San Francisco Authority has done a creditable and 
intelligent job and yet Holly Court, its first project, is more 
attractive than any which have come after it. 

The apartments for Chinese citizens in true Chinese style 
are not only a praiseworthy attempt to utilize distinctive and 
appropriate architectural treatment, but they are a monu- 
ment to that spirit of toleration and friendship which exists 
in this city between East and West. ‘The friendly and co 
operative relations with the Chinese population in San Fran- 
cisco are a harbinger of eventual understanding in Korea 
and China. 

STarveD ProGraM No Economy 

The last Congress was niggardly in providing funds for 
low-rental housing and the extension of the work of the 
Housing Authorities. Funds for 75,000 units were asked for. 
Reluctantly and only after prolonged pleading funds for 
35,000 were granted. Some states and cities have helped 
materially in the financing of Authority projects, but we 
must look primarily to the federal government, because it, 
through taxation, has drawn off the vast revenues which in 
the past have gone to states and localities. It would be better 
if the money could be raised and spent at home, but until 
the states and localities make a far more determined effort 
to control the sources of revenue, the trend will continue 
towards the financial supremacy of the federal government. 

What we can do is to make it clear to our legislators that 
it is our incomes that are being siphoned off and that the 
federal government is the trustee of the states and the 
people. ‘The vast funds which Washington collects must be 
returned, in fair amount, to the states for social welfare, 
health, housing, and educational purposes. The failure of 
the 82nd Congress to appropriate larger funds for sub- 
sidized housing does not promote real economy. Rather, this 
so-called economy endangers the proper growth and stability 
of the nation. It may be necessary that some 70 per cent of 
our funds go for present wars, past wars, and defense, but 
vast military armament is of little use if nations do not 
have a sound civilian economy and a contented people. It is 
waste that we want to eliminate, whether civilian or military. 
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Necessary expenditures, whether for defense or for promot- 
ing the civilian economy, must somehow be met. 

Parsimony in rebuilding our cities, clearance of our slums, 
and providing decent housing for middle and lower-income 
groups, does not make for security or strength; it makes for 
weakness. ‘To those who ask how we can afford to maintain 
the free world as a vast military establishment and still pro- 
vide decent housing and adequate measures for controlling 
the insidious growth of the slums, my answer is, ‘How can 


>»? 


we afford not to! 


Cooperative HousING 


Cooperative Housing has played an important part in the 
development of the housing movement of Sweden and many 
other Scandinavian and European countries. We always cite 
Sweden as outstanding in cooperative housing, largely be- 
cause of the excellent work of her H.S.B. (‘Tenants’ Savings 
and Building Society) and other cooperative organizations. 
Ihe H.S.B., the mother society, works on a national scale 
and does a great deal of educational and promotional work. 
It does the planning and construction, and maintains a town 
planning department. The daughter societies are the local 
housing projects. Some of the finest apartment buildings any- 
where are to be found in Stockholm, particularly on Reim- 
ersholme Island, where the beauties of nature have been 
utilized to enhance the livability of the buildings. 

In the United States there has been little interest in the 
cooperative movement outside of agricultural circles. Farm 
ers found that by owning and operating storage warehouses 
and by joint purchase, selling and distribution they could 
gain large advantages. 

Cooperative housing in the United States of any social 
significance is largely for middle-income groups. ‘Those ex- 
pensive cooperatives which are sold to well-to-do families 
are not genuine cooperatives—they merely provide a method 
of disposing of buildings. 

‘The Amalgamated projects in New York City erected 
under the leadership of Abraham I. Kazan are outstanding. 
Commissioner Herman Stichman, of the New York State 
Division of Housing, has sponsored the erection of several 
cooperative projects. 

Life insurance companies have already shown a willing- 
ness to build large projects on a rental basis. They have 
greatly increased the amount of middle-income housing and 
have shown leadership in organizing projects which are 
often superior to the commercial product. It is probable 
that in the future cooperative housing will have a larger 
appeal as an investment for life insurance funds than the 
rental projects, because management devolves upon the ten- 
ant-owners and from 10 to 20 per cent is invested by the 
cooperators. ‘The tenants’ money provides an attractive 
margin of safety. The obligation of life insurance com- 
panies is to invest in sound and diversified securities. When 
sound investment is combined with the promotion of the 
public interest, as it is in soundly conceived projects for the 
lower middle-income groups, a double purpose is achieved. 

Queensview is an example of this type of project. It was 
erected under the Redevelopment Companies Law in New 
York City. As a trustee of the Mutual of New York, I 
was anxious to have the company do a moderate rental hous- 
ing job. The company hesitated as it had no previous ex- 
for this type of investment. But 
proposed the Mutual was willing 
mortgage of 80 per cent. Gerard 
Swope, Maxwell Tretter, and others had been interested in 
cooperatives, so we proceeded along that line. The full 
cooperation of the city authorities and of the Mutual made 
the project possible. We selected a site only twenty-five 
minutes from Times Square by subway and while there was 


perience or organization 
when a cooperative was 
to go along and make a 


no slum clearance, the area was blighted and had_ been 
designated by the city as suitable for rehabilitation. 

We picked a Board of Directors composed largely of 
people who had been affiliated with the New York City 
Authority and others who were known for business and 
civic leadership. ‘The Mutual promised the mortgage con- 
tingent upon selling the apartments; the City of New York 
agreed to provide condemnation and limited tax exemption 
when he had sold the apartments and had the equity money 
in the bank. But at that time we had no money, and no 
tenant-owners. For preliminary expenses we raised about 
$30,000 from members of the Board to be repaid if the 
project succeeded, and the consultants, architect, builder, 
counsel, and sales and management expert contributed part 
of their services also upon this contingency. Our chief ob- 
stacle was to sell the 728 apartments with nothing but a 
piece of paper to show. ‘This was accomplished largely be- 
cause of the services of James Felt, who is well known to 
you in this field. ‘The advances were paid back without 
interest to the directors and to the consultants. 

Queensview has proven successful not only from the 
architectural and planning standpoint but because of the 
spirit of its tenant-owners. ‘here are some twenty-five dif- 
ferent social and civic activities going on and tenant-owners 
already have a representation of about 50 per cent on its 
Board of Directors. Every year old members go off the board 
and tenant-owners come on. One interesting teature is that 
the tenants were unknown to each other and were secured 
mainly through newspaper advertising and an article by 
Charles Abrams. Yet the tenants have becume genuine co- 
operators and have all of the interest in the community which 
home ownership and the cooperative plan are supposed to 
stimulate. 

Queensview is also unique and important as a guide to the 
future because it is the first non-discriminatory project with 
tax limitation built with lite insurance funds. Negro families 
were accepted on the same basis as white. ‘here are about 
a dozen Negro tenant-owners. Some said we could not sell 
if Negroes were accepted but we experienced very little sales 
difficulty because of our non-discriminatory policy. Others 
said that there would be lack of harmony among the tenants 
after they moved in, but this has not materialized either. At 
a recent election heid to select seven tenant-owners for the 
Board of Directors, the third highest on the list was a Negro. 
Queensview has been rightly called “an experiment in de- 
mocracy.” Because of a long waiting list we are now plan- 
ning an extension for about 300 families. 

F.H.A. Cooperatives 

Section 213 of the National Housing Act has stimulated 
many cooperatives all over the country. But like the luxury 
type of cooperatives, most of these F.H.A. projects are co- 
operatives in name only and they may harm the sound de- 
velopment of the cooperative movement. ‘The long period of 
amortization, the practice of leasing the land, and the large 
mortgage in relation to the type and standards of construc- 
tion have provided an easy method of financing for the com- 
mercial builder. 

The promoter has little interest in developing a com- 
munity. His job is to build and sell. When a project is 
completed he gets his money from the mortgagee and tenant- 
owners. Having no cash investment left, he loses interest 
and prepares to build another one. Only in exceptional cases 
has the builder shown any real interest in the project afte: 
construction. A number of abuses have developed and the 
tenant-owners now find themselves with a project in the 
building of which they had no control. In some cases carry- 
ing charges have been underestimated to make the sale easier. 
There are sometimes faults in planning and construction. In 
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many projects the tenant-owners are now alive to the situ- 
ation and are trying to organize on a truly cooperative basis 
and take over the management. ‘The cooperative cannot be 
successful if profit-making is its dominant inducement. 

Cooperative housing is no panacea but ‘ust another way 
of enriching our housing program. I do not hold out the 
thought that it will to any large extent displace the tradi- 
tional methods of building. But cooperatives offer a legiti- 
mate and desirable way of financing new construction and 
stimulating the spirit of home ownership and community in- 
terest. [Even in Scandinavia where cooperatives are outstand- 
ing they have not displaced other methods of production and 
distribution. In Stockholm less than 15 per cent of the 
population live in cooperative houses. Private enterprise is 
still the largest factor but the government and the coopera- 
tives keep private enterprise on its toes and discourage 
monopoly. The secret of Sweden's success as a welfare state 
is not cooperation or government monopoly, but ‘“‘competi- 
tion.” ‘The “middle way,” as it is called, has been achieved 
because there is balance in housing and in industry between 
government undertakings, private capital, and the cooperative 
enterprises. Each competes with the other and the public 
gains. 

SwepisH SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


A significant step in the encouragement of cooperative 
housing is the formation of the United Housing Foundation 
in New York City. The setup follows the Swedish system 
with the Foundation as the central body in which there are 
representatives of cooperative projects, unions, foundations, 
and individuals interested in housing. ‘The Foundation will 
seek to spearhead the cooperative movement, educate the 
public, and promote housing projects for middle and lower- 
income people. There is also an affiliated corporation com- 
posed of experts which will provide technical aid, guidance, 
and services to those seeking to start a project. ‘Then there 
are the daughter organizations—the actual housing projects 
—which will look to the Foundation for help and, wherever 
practical, for technical aid in building and management. 

The first of these daughter societies is already a reality. 
The East River Housing Corporation, financed by the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Bowery Savings 
Bank, has entered into agreements with the city and the fed- 
eral government for condemnation of a site at Corlears Hook 
on the East River, and for the write-down of the land cost 
under Title I of the National Housing Act. Sixteen hundred 
families will be provided for. ‘The technical corporation, 
afhlliated with the United Housing Foundation and headed 
by Abraham FE. Kazan, has contracted to erect the buildings 
and provide management. 

It is hoped that this is only the first of a number of daugh- 
ter projects and that the Swedish plan of organization may 
stabilize cooperative housing here as well as stimulate more 
construction. 

In my opinion it is not practical to have a single national 
cooperative housing setup in the United States. Sweden has 
fewer inhabitants than New York City. A national program 
there is logical. This country is too large and diversified, our 
problems differ with localities. Local leadership is essential 
to success. If the United Housing Foundation is successful 
in the New York City area, similar agencies will be organ- 
ized throughout the country on a regional basis. ‘These 
organizations, having a common purpose, should work to- 
gether so that each will learn from the other and a sound 
national program may be developed. 


AUTHORITY AS A LINK BETWEEN FEDERAL 
GovERNMENT AND LOCALITIES 


One of the great problems in this country is the tremen- 


dous centralization in Washington. Perhaps this is inevitable 
as a result of our vast growth, huge production, and the mul- 
titude of problems which scientific progress presents. “The 
states have gradually relinquished many of their responsibili- 
ties to the federal government and through its taxing power 
the wealth of the country has been drained into Washington. 
Some of this centralization is undoubtedly necessary as well 
as inevitable. This tendency presents a grave problem. How 
far can this centralization go with safety to our institutions 
and our constitutional rights as well as the preservation of 
the rights of states and localities? 

In health and many other fields we are seeking methods 
of utilizing the financial contribution that the federal gov- 
ernment can make to the welfare of the public without 
encouraging federal control. “The Housing Authority has 
made a unique contribution in this wider sphere by demon- 
strating that federal financing can be provided while control 
remains with the local community. ‘The federal government 
must more intensively than in the past provide a larger part 
of the cost of slum clearance and the rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment of our cities. With the coming of peace some of 
the large revenues now devoted to defense will inevitably be 
used to provide adequate health facilities and the rebuilding 
of our cities. In Housing Authority operations, federal aid 
has been of great importance; it will become even more im 
portant in the future as ‘Title I, which for the first time 
provides effective machinery for slum clearance and rehabili 
tation, hits its stride. “Through the Housing Authorities and 
redevelopment agencies federal funds are siphoned to the 
states and localities and, while minimum standards are im 
posed, control is left where it belongs—in the hands of the 
local agencies. “The Authorities select the site, hire the archi- 
tects and contractors, put up the buildings; and the proj 
ects when they are completed are managed by the Authority. 
The secret of the success of this vast operation is federal aid 
with local control. 

In federal aid to health we have another demonstration of 
sound relationship between the federal government, the 
states, and the localities. “he Hospital Survey and Construc 
tion Act provides government funds for the building of vol- 
untary and governmental hospitals and health centers, usually 
to the extent of one-third of the cost. While some of the 
hospitals were fearful when the program was started, I think 
it can be safely stated that there is no longer any opposition 
to this program and that the hospitals need and seek much 
greater aid from the federal government than they now re- 
ceive. There has been no effort on the part of the federal 
government to control the management of these local enter- 
prises. 

‘Then there are grants-in-aid from the federal government 

aid to the states and local institutions for maternity and 
child services, for crippled children, for cancer, for pre 
ventive work of local health agencies, for the aged, the blind 
and dependent children. I have heard no criticism of these 
grants. ‘hey are administered by the states and the local 
agencies to which the money is made available. 

The Housing Authority, the Hospital Construction Act, 
and grants-in-aid have made an important contribution to the 
political philosophy of this country for they have set a pat- 
tern for sound partnership between the federal government, 
the states and localities. 


HousING IN THE CABINET 


The establishment of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in the federal government was a step in the right 
direction, but there are still far too many housing bureaus 
and departments in Washington. Many of them overlap and 
there is no official with the power and prestige necessary to 
develop this important program and secure the necessary 
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support from Congress. Erection of suitable housing for the 
people, the clearance of our slums and the redevelopment of 
our cities—now gradually but surely slipping backward—are 
important essentials in our national program for improved 
health and sound economy. We urgently need an Executive 
Department of Housing headed by a member of the Cabinet. 

Surely the problem of housing, slum clearance, and replan- 
ning is as difficult, important, and fundamental as any of 
the other major problems with which we are struggling. 
There is no question about the need for a Cabinet member ; 
the difficulty is to get Congress to pass necessary legislation. 

The Cabinet was established by George Washington after 
the need for it had been implied in the Constitution. In 
1789 Cabinet posts were created for a Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, Secretary of War, and an At- 
torney General. ‘hese appointees were expert assistants and 
confidential advisers. “The Postmaster General became a 
Cabinet official in 1829. Delivering the mails and keeping 
the post roads open was vital in colonial days and the ap- 
pointment of Benjamin Franklin as Postmaster General gave 
stature to the position. But in 1829, in Jackson’s term of 
office, there was no understandable reason for making this a 
Cabinet position except for the vast amount of patronage 
involved. 

‘The post of Secretary of the Interior was created in 1849 
because the burden of work upon the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury was so great that he desired to separate the Land Office 
and the Office of Indian Affairs from his financial duties. 
As in the case of the addition of every other Cabinet post, 
t was established over great public opposition, based upon 
the fear of too great centralization of power. While the 
Interior is undoubtedly an important department, it can 
hardly be said that it is as intimately related to the funda- 
mental public welfare as health and housing. 

There has been more agitation for a Department of 
Health with Cabinet representation than for Housing. ‘The 
Hoover Commission recommended in 1949 a Department of 
Health which would take in the various federal agencies and 
have Cabinet representation. A year later a bill was intro- 


duced which was backed by President ‘Truman to effect the 
same purpose although it differed in minor particulars. Even 
the AMA came out for Cabinet representation for health— 
the only important subject on which the President and the 
AMA seem to agree. But even here there was a slight differ- 
ence because the AMA recommended that a doctor be in 
charge and the President said nothing about that. 

It is generally believed that political personalities alone 
prevented the adoption by the 82nd Congress of a Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, and it is quite likely that such 
a department will be created in the near future. It is doubt- 
ful if Congress will create two new Cabinet posts. But 
housing and planning, and health and welfare are so closely 
related that it is impossible to draw a dividing line among 
them. Good medical and hospital care and adequate pre- 
ventive health measures are essential to the prosperity and 
economic soundness of this country. Forcing the slums into 
retreat and the rehabilitation and replanning of our cities is 
an integral part of the crusade for better health. 

A properly drawn bill creating a department of Cabinet 
rank embracing these two vital subjects would undoubtedly 
be passed by Congress. A bill for housing alone might not 
be passed at this time. ‘Vhere is as great a need for a Cabinet 
member to head up housing as health. Since the two are 
almost indivisible, the next step should be the preparation of 
the necessary legislation to provide for the creation of a 
Department of Ilealth and Ilousing headed by a Cabinet 
officer. 

We have had no new Cabinet officers since 1913 when, 
under Woodrow Wilson, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was split because of the influence and power ot the 
labor movement. ‘The time has come for us to join together 
the intrinsic power of the housing and health movement. 
‘The complexity and importance of the problems which con- 
front us in these two vital fields are so vast that a depart- 
ment with Cabinet rank should be created without delay. 
Should we not here and now dedicate ourselves to achieve 
this important and worthwhile end ? 


Current Major Problems of Management 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE EXECUTIVE SPECIES 
By EARLE FE. LANGELAND), Iice President, American Maize-Products Company, New York, N.Y. 


Delivered at the Fifth Industrial Management Institute for the Illinois Manufacturers Association, University of Illinois, 
Division of University Extension, Monticello, Illinois, October 9, 1952 


ERHAPS at no time in the history of the world have 
there been more diverse and difficult problems than are 
currently faced by management people in American 
business. As all of you recognize, it would not be difficult 
for us to spend several weeks discussing only the most im- 
portant problems which management now faces. I recognize 
that my problem today is an embarrassment of riches rather 
than a scarcity of material: My principal difficulty has 
been deciding just what phases of management problems to 
discuss with you today. We could easily select a dozen acute 
present problems. One rather immediate one, for instance, 
that could easily take all of the time I have allotted to me 
concerns the squeeze on businesses as a result of rising cost of 
production coupled with ceilings on selling prices of the 
products made. Similarly, the questions of the adverse influ- 
ence of taxation on business development could be utilized 
as the complete theme. 
Rather than take any of these, I became convinced that I 


should try today to discuss two or three rather long range 
problems of management which, at the moment, may not 
seem as relatively important as some of the more acute, but 
transient dilemmas, but the solution of which, in a suitable 
manner, is of the utmost importance to the business com- 
munity at large. 

One of the current major problems that loomed largest 
against the horizon as I took this view was that of the prop- 
agation of the executive species. We are faced in this coun- 
try today with a severe shortage of first-class management 
talent. This is not exactly a new phenomenon, but one which 
has been of increasing significance. ‘The growth of industry 
in the United States has been at a constantly accelerating 
pace and the rapid development of new technologies gives 
every indication of continuing the expansion at an exponen- 
tial rate in the immediate future. ‘here has been no similar 
rapid increase in the discovery and development of manage- 
ment talents. Only within the past ten years has this prob- 
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lem been recognized as a serious one, and even now no com- 
plete, comprehensive plan for coping with it has been evolved. 

The difficulty of providing sufficient administrative leader- 
ship for expanding old businesses, and for the many new ones 
which are beginning, has been aggravated by two other fac- 
tors in the situation. We are faced with a shortening of the 
life span of executives, principally as a result of the stress 
and strain under which management people have lived for 
the past three or four decades. At the other end of the scale, 
the increasing complexity of the business process has required 
longer training periods for younger men before they can as- 
sume full executive responsibilities. 

The effects of the dearth of experienced and well trained 
management people is readily discernible at the localized 
level. In the past few years there have been a large number 
of cases in which the acquisition of smaller companies by 
larger ones, which was perfectly natural and logical for many 
good business reasons, could not be consummated because 
there was insufficient management talent in the parent com- 
pany to spread to the new subsidiaries. ‘he mirror image 
of this situation occurs once in a while when a larger com- 
pany will acquire a small, not principally because they want 
their kind of business, but rather because they want the exec- 
utive talent in the absorbed company. While the shortage of 
executive talent has shown up at the localized level rather 
clearly, it is only now becoming apparent that on a national 
basis the growth of our entire industrial machine may be 
limited by the insufficiency of suitable talent for administer- 
ing it. Essentially, the way of life which we have built in 
this country depends upon continuous growth. If this growth 
is hindered by any cause, the community as a whole is the 
loser. 

Furthermore, we are now on the threshold of a new “revo- 
lution” which may go down historically as equal in im- 
portance to the Industrial Revolution, and which will result 
in a general upgrading of the skills of all of the working 
population. During the next ten or twenty years we shall 
see advances in automatic control, not only of single ma- 
chines, but whole industries, which will result in virtually 
eliminating from large segments of industrial activity the 
use of unskilled and semi-skilled labor. At the same time, 
there will be created a demand for higher skills in the men 
who will operate and maintain the elaborate automatically 
controlled machines and factories. This general upgrading 
of the working population will increase the pressure on the 
top for management men of increasingly higher caliber to 
keep pace with the improving technology. 

I cannot pretend to tell you that I know all the solutions 
to this critical problem, or even very many of them. What- 
ever the answers may be, they will not involve the waving 
of a magic wand to effect a miraculous cure for our diffi- 
culties. I do have some ideas of some things that I think 
should be done, and I would like to discuss them with you 
very briefly. 

As business men, I think that we are going to have to pay 
a great deal more attention in the future to the quality of the 
basic educational process in the community. By speaking of 
basic education, I am thinking of the education of children 
at the elementary and secondary school level. I believe that, 
as business men, we have been seriously guilty of neglecting 
a primary responsibility to the community in not paying more 
attention to this phase of human activity. ‘here has been 
too much tendency on our part to compartmentalize the social 
activities of the community and to think that education is for 
the educators and business for the business man. From time 
to time, I hear my associates and business acquaintances be- 
moan the serious lacks in basic education that are apparent 
in many of the high school graduates seeking employment in 
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our factories and offices today. Yet, these same men, who 
complain so bitterly about the elementary educational system, 
rarely volunteer to serve on school boards, and often will not 
serve if asked to do so. It has also been my observation that 
the activities of Parent ‘Teachers Associations have been 
largely delegated to women. If the coming generation of 
business leadership is to be suitably trained to face the in- 
creasing complexities of business life, that training must be 
of the proper kind and it must start virtually at the cradle. 
We cannot afford to assume the omniscience of our profes- 
sional educators. We cannot fairly expect them to be able 
to recognize without help the needs in education for life in 
the rapidly changing business scene today. We must work 
with them to help to prepare the new generation for its new 
tasks. 

When we do start looking into our basic educational sys- 
tem, I believe we should bring a friendly, but questioning 
attitude, to all that we find there. First and foremost, | be- 
lieve we might question whether or not we have gone too far 
in the application of “democracy” in education. I am sure 
that there is not one who will question that a fundamentally 
well educated citizenry is the finest bulwark democracy has 
against the encroachment of outside influences. Nor is there 
any question that we must provide opportunities for educa- 
tion to each child up to the limit of his capabilities for suc- 
cessfully utilizing it. What I mean by too much democracy 
in education should, perhaps, rather be called a misapplica- 
tion of the principle in our public school systems today. Un- 
fortunately, in almost all of the schools throughout the 
country, no provision whatsoever is made for the especially 
gifted child. ‘The pace at which the class moves is generally 
that at which the slowest, or almost the slowest, in the age 
group can absorb the learning. ‘There is no way provided 
for either the more rapid advancement, or a broader train- 
ing, for the superior child. While ordinarily this does not 
do very much more harm than waste the child’s time and 
prevent him from making as good use of his opportunities as 
he might, it not infrequently happens that the necessity of 
slowing down his pace to that of his less gifted fellows re- 
sults in permanent damage to the stronger child’s will to 
achieve. When, finally, he is in a group in which the com- 
petition is more nearly at his own level, the long habit of 
being able to “coast” is difficult, if not impossible, to unlearn. 
Especially in the larger public school systems, provisions 
should be made for the grouping of these children of more 
advanced capabilities in such a way that they may be given 
more extensive training and moved along more rapidly than 
the average in their age groups. In this manner, we will be 
in a position to capitalize at an earlier time on the brilliance 
and genius of some of our children for the advancement of 
all of society. 

Another thing we might question, when we begin to look 
into our elementary and secondary school education, is the 
number of effective working days in a school year. Is a 180- 
day school year the optimum for the most advantageous 
trainiag of children? If this is desirable in the primary 
grades, is it also desirable in the more advanced grades and 
at the high school level? What about the two and one-half 
to three month hiatus in the summer? Is this too long a 
period for children to be entirely free of formal education ? 

The need for the help of management men in educational 
problems is no l@s apparent at higher levels. Certainly, all 
of you have from time to time seen the unhappiness and 
misery which Can result from a poor selection of a life career. 
In most cases, the information available to high school stu 
dents about the true content and requirements for various 
kinds of adult activities is woefully inadequate. Altogether 
too many of our children decide on their future life work on 
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the basis of a Hollywood version of the requirements and 
wake up when it is entirely too late to discover they are com- 
plete misfits.’ In this particular field, business men, along 
with the other professional and craft people in a community, 
can do an especially good service in seeing that adequate in- 
formation and proper counseling is available to all high 
school students who are interested in properly investigating 
the various kinds of adult activities they might follow. 

Another field in which management people must soon take 
more interest is that of providing more opportunities for 
higher education for qualified people whose tamily situation 
is such that they cannot themselves afford it. I believe that 
all of us in our business activities have at one time or another 
run across a number of young men of unusually high com- 
petence who have, unfortunately, not been able to realize 
their highest potential because they had the misfortune to be 
born into a poor family. One of the good things to come out 
of World War II was that part of the G.1. Bill of Rights 
which permitted a great many of this class of young men and 
young women to continue education at higher levels, which 
might not have been available to them on their own. But the 
(7.1. Bill is only a partial solution to the problem for a very 
limited period of time and some permanent, continuing re- 
placement for it must be found if we are to avoid a terrible 
waste of our human resources. I believe very strongly that 
unless we, as individuals and in corporate groups, do some- 
thing about this, it is inevitable that the federal government, 
or some other governmental agency, will take over the func 
tion in our society. Just as government has taken over the 
conservation of natural resources, so will they take over 
further control of our human resources unless we do some- 
thing about them. Society can no longer afford the luxury 
of wasting its human resources anymore than it can afford 
the luxury of wasting natural resources. Nor can we in busi- 
ness rely on a hereditary management class: the son of a 
boss, however well educated, is not necessarily the best man- 
ager for his father’s business. We must be willing to recog 
nize ability wherever we find it, develop it to its fullest, and 
utilize it for the benefit of all of us. 

All of the things about which I have been talking thus far 
have to do with the next generation of management people. 
What can we do about the crying present need, which must 
be satisfied long before our present grade and high schoolers 
get to responsible positions in management ? 

Among other things, I think that all of us have given in- 
sufficient thought to the question of deliberately providing a 
wide range of experiences for the younger people in our or- 
ganizations. We take in our new employees and place them 
in positions where, for a large number of years, they perform 
essentially routine tasks, and only incidentally meet situations 
which add to their knowledge and ability so far as manage- 
ment training is concerned. Now I recognize that there are 
a large number of routine tasks which somehow must be per- 
formed. I also recognize that there are a large number of 
people who have neither aspirations nor ability to rise beyond 
certain levels in management. But if, by more careful selec- 
tion techniques, we could recognize our future management 
talents at an early stage in the business life of these young 
people, could we not then so arrange the kind of work they 
do that a large volume of experience could be compressed 
into a relatively short time? This would mean reducing the 
content of repetitive routine tasks and consciously throwing 
towards them problem-solving situations. At the same time, 
there should be a deliberate forcing in the direction of assum- 
ing responsibility. It has appeared to me that the willingness 
to assume responsibility is one of the factors in management 
people which is usually of extremely slow growth, but I be- 
lieve that this slow growth has been principally caused by the 
inadequacy of training given to them by the higher echelons. 


A man must learn to take responsibility just as much as he 
must learn how to get along with people. 

One final word in the direction of what we can do for the 
furtherance of an immediate increase in the supply of man- 
agement people lies in more “on-the-job” formal training. 
‘This phase of executive development has received more atten- 
tion than any other during the past few years, and it is not 
my intention to dwell on it at any length here. Cooperative 
work with universities and colleges in training management 
people can be an effective way of furthering the rapid de- 
velopment of necessary executive characteristics. However, 
unless the faculty of such schools are in close contact with 
management people in designing and laying out the train- 
ing programs, the results are likely to be far short of what 
they might be with better planning. I have heard it said in 
many business men that the schools “don’t under- 
stand our problem.’’ Whose fault is it if the schools do not 
understand our problem? 

While the necessities of this situation dictate that most 
executive training must be done on the job, because of the 
high cost and scarcity of adequate replacements, in most cases, 
the use of “off-the-job” training should assume an important 
part of the over-all program. There is a great increase in 
training programs designed for the further education of man- 
agement people with 10 to 15 years business experience be- 
hind them. These vary widely in the length of time required 
away from the job, ranging from the year or more of the 
Sloan Fellowships through the three-month Harvard Course 
down to short sessions of a few days or a week in duration. 
Again, I do not wish to discuss any particular program since 
a great deal has been written and spoken about them in re- 
cent years. I would like, however, to point out that there 
are certain advantages of off-the-job training which cannot 
be achieved by on-the-job training. I believe that when a 
man is lifted out of his environment and the routine to which 
he has become accustomed over a period of several years, and 
is dropped into an entirely new situation, his perceptions are 
increased substantially and his receptiveness to new ideas is 
greatly enhanced. Furthermore, since off-the-job training 
programs generally involve people from a variety of busi- 
nesses, there is the distinct leavening effect of rubbing elbows 
informally with a number of different people, who are at 
about the same level in business. The efficacy of such in- 
formal contacts cannot be overestimated. 

You will recognize that the points I have made here on 
the propagation of the executive species makes no pretense 
of being a complete answer to the problem. It has repre- 
sented merely hitting certain high spots which appear to me 
to be of particular significance. Only as each of you think 
about your own particular needs and methods for fulfilling 
them can the whole pattern be laid down. Out of the syn- 
thesis of all of our individual progress will come the ultimate, 
over-all solution of our National problem. 

We have been talking so far about the propagation of the 
executive species, which, by its nature, is concerned prin- 
cipally with the future supply of management talent. Let us 
now take a few moments to consider the problems involved 
in the extension of the working life of management people. 
This is a more immediate aspect of the over-all situation in 
that it concerns things which may be quickly helpful in solv- 
ing some present needs. 

This subject ties in very closely with the propagation ques- 
tion. For instance, whatever may be done to lengthen the 
effective working span of the executive is equivalent to the 
addition of new people to the management group. 

One of the first considerations in talking about extending 
the working life of executives is the question of health of 
key men. I realize that considerable attention has been 
given to this problem over the past few years and more will 
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undoubtedly be given to it as time goes on. It is a particu- 
larly acute problem tor the present generation of executive 
personnel in that probably no one in the management group 
of American industry today has ever really known “normal” 
times. Almost all of the men now active in top positions have 
come in either during the first World War, the hectic 20’s, 
the depression, or the second World War, or our current 
war. At no time has there been any period of substantial 
tranquility for most business executives. The result of the 
constant strains and pressures to which this group has been 
subjected throughout its entire working life shows up most 
strikingly in the unusually high present mortality in this 
group. All of you are probably aware of the much higher 
incidence of heart ailments and nervous disorders among 
your associates. There are many immediate things which 
may be done about this, such as regular physical examina- 
tions, more frequent vacations, and so on, all of which have 
been used extensively. At best these are only palliatives; they 
cure only the symptoms. None of them provide any real ap- 
proach to the causes nor do they offer a solution as to how 
to achieve a substantial increase in the longevity of execu- 
tives. Since the cold war makes it improbable that we shall 
see the end of chronic crisis-business for any foreseeable 
period of time, I believe we should carefully re-examine our 
methods of carrying on business to see whether there are not 
corrections that can be made which will reduce the burden 
on our nervous systems. 

All of us in this day and age are keenly aware of the ex- 
traordinary advances the application of the scientific habit 
of thought has had on our technical progress. Unfortunately, 
we have made no kindred general progress in applying scien- 
tific principles to our social and economic relationships. 
There is every reason to believe, from the pioneer work that 
has been done so far in this field, that enormous progress can 
be made in the direction of relieving tensions and promoting 
cooperation by the application of sound scientific principles to 
socio-economic situations. This work was pioneered in the 
20’s and early 30's by the late Count Alfred Korzybski, a 
Polish Count who was trained as an engineer and scientist 
and who came to this country about the end of the first 
World War. Having observed the tremendous strides which 
science has taken in various technical fields, Korzybski set 
himself the task of trying to develop a “Science of Man’. 
In his early work, he recognized that the human species is 
differentiated from all other kinds of animal life in that it 
is a symbol manipulating class. Animals do not use language, 
or mathematics, or musical notation. Because of this ability 
to use symbols, man has the unique advantage of being able 
to pass on from one generation to another the things he has 
learned. Each lower animal that is born must learn for it- 
self the entire range of experiences it must have to survive: 
On the other hand, man is able to pass on to his young the 
accumulated experience of the past. This peculiar capacity 
of the human species, Korzybski called “time binding”. Rec- 
ognizing, then, the unique importance of symbols, and espe- 
cially language, in human affairs, Korzybski began a long 
and careful analysis of the problem, which resulted in 1933 
in the publication by him of a definitive work called, “Science 
and Sanity”. Out of this work and that of hundreds of 
others who have followed Korzybski in this field, has grown 
up the general body of thought called General Semantics. 
It is unfortunate that this terminology has been given to this 
discipline in that it is immediately confused by many people 
with the much narrower and more limited of Semantics, 
which concerns itself with the meaning of words. General 
Semantics is a much broader and more general set of prin- 
ciples having to do with the application of fundamental scien- 
tific concepts to the structure of language. 


Korzybski found, as he examined into the language habits 
of man, that much of the strife, discord, and misunderstand- 
ings which occur between people and between nations arises 
principally from the tact that the language structure, which 
we have inherited trom the past, is no longer adequate to 
describe and manipulate a world in which scientific concepts 
are so dominant. A language symbolism, which was capable 
of describing and dealing with the world as it was conceived 
at the time of the Greeks, or even a tew hundred years ago, 
is entirely inadequate to deal with situations in which mole 
cular physics, relativity, and their progeny, atomic power, 
television, electronic computers, and so on, are involved. It 
is, of course, completely impossible for me to give you any- 
thing but the barest skeleton of this new discipline in the 
briet time we have here today. It must sufhice, therefore, for 
me to skim lightly over a few of the major developments in 
General Semantics which are applicable to the release of 
tension and hence prolongation of the life of the executive. 

If any of you should be interested in pursuing this sub- 
ject turther, I shall be very happy to direct you to some 
source material about it. In addition, before discussing Gen 
eral Semantics, | should like to issue a warning. All of the 
concepts of General Semantics are so simple, straight-fo1 
ward and logical that any rational man meeting up with 
them tor the first time is inclined to think to himself, “Why, 
I already know about that. There is nothing new there.” 
While most of us know and understand these principles, they 
have not been accepted into our basic habit of thought and 
are not being applied in any effective manner at all. It is 
only with considerable effort and much practice that the 
principles can be established in the basic thought-habit pat 
terns of any individual. 

In learning the application of the principles of General 
Semantics, it is very convenient to think in terms of maps 
and the territory mapped. We all know that a picture map, 
in order to be effective in guiding us to our destination, must 
represent the territory which it pretends to describe. A map 
which shows San Francisco as halfway between New York 
and Chicago is valueless and misleading. We can use the 
analogy of the map in talking about the things we say, the 
things we write, the things other people say and write. 
Whenever we make a statement about anything we are put 
ting forth a verbal map. If what we have said creates in the 
mind of the other person a map which represents truly the 
territory as it is, the statement may contribute to cooperation, 
understanding and agreement. By the same token, if my 
verbal maps do not represent the territory, they are mislead 
ing, confusing and frustrating. As Keyes says in his excel 
lent book on this subject: 

“All the knowledge and memories we have filed away 
in our heads may be regarded as mental maps. All the 
thousands of words we shoot at each other every day 
may be regarded as verbal maps, representing past, 
present or future territory. The problem of straight 
thinking is—do my verbal maps adequately represent 
the territory? If they do, I can rely on them. I can 
predict from them. My plans will work. If my verbal 
maps do not represent the territory, trouble lurks 
ahead.” 

I should like to emphasize the word “adequately” as used 
in the previous quotation. It is of critical importance to re 
ognize that an accurate map is not necessarily an adequate 
map. To illustrate this point, let me use the example Keyes 
Here is an accurate verbal map of someone we all 
about: 


“hes. 


formal education. 


used. 
know 
H. had an unhappy childhood and little 
His ambition to become an artist was 
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bitterly opposed by his father. Although self-educated, 
he became the author of a book, the sales of which 
ranked next to the Bible in his own country. Obstacles 
did not discourage him. People would say, ‘Why, you 
can’t do that!’ But he hurdled one barrier after an- 
other. He placed a great deal of emphasis upon improv- 
ing the health of young people, and he was known 
throughout the world as a dynamic speaker. His closest 
associates said of him: ‘He accomplishes great deeds out 
of the greatness of his heart, the passion of his will and 
the goodness of his soul.’ 

“So far as | know, everything in the foregoing de- 
scription of Adolph Hitler is accurate and _ verifiable. 
Each of us, in his own experience, has frequently run 
across similar situations in which a perfectly accurate 
map was entirely inadequate.” 


At a time of political activity, especially during presiden- 
tial campaigns, a hundred such examples spring to mind in- 
stantly. 

If adequate maps are of such primary importance in 
straight thinking, how then can we make sure the maps we 
use are adequate? Unfortunately, only in a limited number 
of circumstances can we personally check the map against 
the territory. However, when it is possible to do so, there 
is no substitute for personal reconnaissance. We start with a 
handicap because all our early educational experiences make 
us prefer to accept the verbal maps of other people and make 
us reluctant to investigate the territory ourselves. Yet, all 
of the progress made in the world had depended upon some 
one who questioned the maps put out by the authorities of 
the time and instead went forward themselves to investigate 
the territory. 

Cieneral Semantics has developed several principles, the 
application of which goes far toward making each of us cap- 
able of producing adequate maps for our guidance. One of 
the first of these principles is the recognition that we can 
never know “all” about anything. We can never tell “all” 
about even the simplest object of which we know. When 
we have finished describing its grosser structure, we will then 
have to take up the microscopic structure. And if we exhaust 
the microscopic we are faced with the necessity) 
for considering the relationships of the molecules and atoms 
in it. Once the recognition that we can never know all about 
anything, or any situation that may occur, sinks into our 
consciousness, our minds always remain fresh and receptive 
to new thoughts and ideas. As I reflect back on many of my 
own difficulties, | recognize how many of them have arisen 
from situations in which | thought I knew “all” about it. 
Only recently, we almost fell into just such a trap. When 
we started union negotiations this spring, one of the requests 
which our union brought to us was that Company rules and 
regulations should be the subject of negotiation between the 
union and the management. Our first reaction was to reject 
this out of hand because we knew “all” about union efforts 
to take over management prerogative in setting working 
rules. Fortunately, someone had sense enough to start inquir- 
ing into just what was meant by this request, and after much 
probing, it was discovered that the employees were concerned 
over one foreman who set up rules in his department to 
discipline individuals. We were able to correct this situ- 
ation rather simply, and were spared the necessity for a long, 
drawn out discussion on a topic that was of no great interest 
to the immediate question. 

A second principle of General Semantics of the utmost 
usefulness is that of thinking in terms of degrees of qualities. 
Our language structure is such that it is much easier for us 
to think in terms of “either-or’’, or ‘“‘all-or-none”’ rather than 


structure, 


in a multitude of shading of differences between two ex- 
tremes. Yet, it is only rarely that we find situations in which 
we have clear blacks to distinguish from clear whites and 
no tones of gray in between. It is certainly obvious to all of 
you when you come to evaluate an individual employee that 
it is not possible ever to say that he is entirely good or en- 
tirely bad. You are constantly faced with the necessity for 
balancing certain good points against certain bad points and 
reaching a judgment on the net effect of all of the qualities 
that you attempt to measure. We will find our maps more 
adequate most of the time if we say “many or most” instead 
of “all”: “Usually” instead of “always”: “seldom’’ instead 
of “never”: “similar” instead of “same”. Each of these sub- 
stitutions includes the possibility of gradations of qualities 
between extremes. 

A third principle recognizes that what we perceive, and 
what appears to be a property of some external object, really 
represents the intersection of the external object with some- 
thing inside of our skin. For instance, we say, “The rose is 
Red.” Actually, the property of redness does not reside in 
the rose, but is a result of the interaction of the rose and 
our nervous systems. To some people—those who are color- 
blind—the rose is not red, but appears as a gray. Our reac- 
tions to the external world are constantly colored by our 
entire past experience, and if we are to make adequate maps 
from our observations of the outside world, we must con- 
stantly be on guard to recognize the extent to which we 
project our inward thoughts and feelings upon the outward 
event. 

Another thought habit, which is of great importance, is the 
recognition of the level of abstraction on which you are 
thinking. We recognize that, in order to form general 
theories of behavior of people and things, we must make cer- 
tain generalizations. However, in making such generaliza- 
tions, we are very likely to get into a great deal of trouble 
if we are not, at all times, aware of the characteristics we 
have necessarily left out in making up the group. We are 
thus prevented from making the very serious mistakes of 
dealing with individuals as if they possess all the generalized 
class characteristics. For instance, we may recognize that 
there is a class—a generalized grouping—of individuals 
knows as Union Stewards. All the members of this group 
have certain characteristics in common in that they are: 


1. Members of Unions 


2. Officers in Unions 


3. Usually involved in annoying problems. 


It is, however, a completely unworkable hypothesis to ap- 
proach every Union Steward as if he were the prototype of 
the generalization. Steward one is not steward two, is not 
steward three: In one case the man may be a trouble maker, 
completely unreasonable, and personally obnoxious. In an- 
other case, he may be a strong proponent of unionism, never- 
theless, be open-minded, fair and a pleasant person to have 
around. If we are conscious always of the characteristics left 
out and the uniqueness of each individual and object in the 
world, we are able to avoid a great many of the pitfalls 
which arise from treating the individual as if he were the 
entire general class. 

‘There is one final technique of General Semantics, which* 
I want to mention today before concluding this portion of 
my remarks. That is the necessity for dating all of our facts. 
When we recognize that the world we live in is a dynamic 
thing, that constant change is the norm, and that nothing is 
static, even for an instant of time, it is not surprising that 
the facts we have and think to be true today may not be true 
tomorrow. Yet, common as this knowledge is, it is surprising 
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how many of us assume that the things we know remain 
eternally true and that nothing new can be added. This 
point is illustrated very well by a story told to me by a 
friend concerning a neighbor of his. This friend lives along 
the Lake Michigan shore, east of Gary. Down the shore 
from him lives another man whose custom it was each eve- 
ning to walk home along the beach. Because of the extremely 
high water this year, a number of people living along the 
shore have had to do extensive work to prevent erosion from 
destroying their homes. On this particular day, one of the 
houses along the route, which this man ordinarily took in 
walking along the beach, had been protected by piling, in the 
course of placing which, a clamshell digger had been brought 
in and they had dug sand from under the water right at the 
shore for fill behind the piling. This created a hole five feet 
or so deep. That warm July evening, the neighbor comes 
walking along the beach, holding his shoes and stockings in 
one hand, a bag of groceries in the other arm, and wading 
comfortably along the shore. As he approaches the point 
where the excavation of sand had taken place, one of the 
neighboring children told him, “Mr. Silvers, you can’t walk 
along that beach!” Mr. Silvers’ reply was, ‘Nonsense! | 
have been walking along this beach every night for the last 
five years. Why can’t I walk along it?” With this, he 
strode out and immediately stepped into the hole so that he 
was in water up to his arm pits. Mr. Silvers might have 
been spared a ducking had he been sufficiently trained in 
semantics to realize that beach July 14, was not necessarily 
the same as beach July 13. If he had, he might have stopped 
long enough to inquire why the little boy thought that he 
should not walk along the beach. 

To sum up, briefly: Maps must be made to represent ter- 
ritory, and we should recognize that all of our knowledge 
about anything is definitely limited; that the factors left out 
may be important. Also, we tend to project our own thoughts 
and feelings into that which we see outside of ourselves and, 
hence, are likely to have different impressions of what goes 
on there than anyone else. We should try to avoid “either- 


or” or “all-or-none” thinking because almost all of our life- 
situations cover gradations from one extreme to the other. 
We should constantly remain conscious of the differences we 
have left out whenever we talk about groups, or classes of 
things. We should recognize that our information must be 
dated. 

As I said earlier, from the experience that has been gained 
where the application of this discipline has been tried, the 
evidence is very strong that it has a powerful influence in 
relieving the tensions and frustrations that commonly assail 
management people in their daily work. Anything which is 
able to achieve this is likely to contribute greatly to the 
longevity of the executive. 

Time is not going to permit us to examine additional 
facets of the problem of extending the working life of the 
executive. I should like to recommend that you do some 
thinking on your own in the direction of deciding how much 
influence the present steeply graduated tax structure has had 
on reducing the incentive for management people to remain 
on the job beyond normal retirement dates. Is it in the Na- 
tional interest to thus reduce the executive population, which 
may have a limiting effect on the over-all expansion of the 
economy? May not the government, in its eagerness to raise 
additional revenue, and to appease politically powertul 
groups, actually be limiting the possibilities for basically 
sound growth in the country ? 

‘These are only a few of the current important problems 
of management in October of 1952, as I see them. It is 
completely overwhelming to think of all of the others we've 
not had time to even mention. Only if each of us, in his own 
plant and home community gives thought and time to them, 
can we hope to find satisfactory solutions. Only by assuming 
leadership and responsibility in trying to solve the socio-eco- 
nomic problems of our time can management people hope 
to regain that prestige and respect in the community which 
management people enjoyed earlier in this century, and lost 
during the depression years. We must do our share—or we 
will be replaced by others who will! 


Marketing in the America-to-be 


OUR PACKAGED ECONOMY IS ELABORATELY INTEGRATED 
By FREDERICK B. RYAN, JR., President, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Delivered before the Manhattan College Centennial Symposium, “The America-To-Be” 
Riverdale, New York, October 23, 1952 


ARKETING, in its broadest sense, means placing 

goods and services in the hands of the consumer. 

In this or any other free country, the term ‘“mar- 

keting” is synonymous with “distribution.” ‘This is because, 

in Our Way of Life, distribution is accomplished primarily 
by buying and selling. 

Let me briefly illustrate the marketing process in specific 
terms: A rancher grows a grapefruit in Texas. Marketing 
puts that grapefruit on your table. A petroleum refiner, 
using crude oil shipped or piped from the oil fields, plus 
chemicals from a dozen states, and plus equipment from a 
thousand sources, produces a gallon of gasoline. All along 
the way, marketing assembles and furnishes to the refiner all 
the infinitely numerous supplies and equipment needed to 
produce and ship gasoline. And finally it puts your gallon of 
gasoline in the tank of your car. 


My friend, Mr. Smith here, produces a service. He takes 
gasoline by the truckload and combines it with a plane and 
people. With that combination he can whisk you across the 
continent overnight. Marketing has made the combination 
possible. ‘The plane alone is the end-product of a fantastic 
chain of marketing operations—miners and rubber planters, 
aluminum works, steel mills, plane factories and makers of 
everything from radar to free life-savers. And marketing of 
a very elaborate and skillfully organized type enables you to 
command the services of Mr. Smith’s entire organization, 
merely by lifting your telephone. 

Now marketing is in large part selling—again using a 
term in its broadest sense—but it also uses and relies heavily 
upon transportation and communication, and on certain fune- 
tions that are technically a part of manufacturing, such as 


packaying. 
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In this age, and particularly in this country, we have 
learned to market things in large quantities in order to re- 
duce the marketing cost ef each unit. Wherever possible, 
America employs mass marketing, in order to effect mass 
economics. 

Some of these economies are achieved by efficient mass 
operations within the marketing process itself. Advertising, 
for example, is a way to save steps and breath, time and 
money, by explaining a product in advance to a lot of pos 
sible buyers all at once, and at low cost per buyer. But ad- 
vertising is only one of the many efficiencies developed and 
used by modern marketing. Others include such things as 
chain stores and super markets, and tightly-knit, nationwide 
dealer organizations such as you find in the automobile 
business. 

Of course, mass marketing, as everyone knows, is the thing 
which makes mass production possible, with its phenomenally 
low costs per unit. If modern marketing did nothing else 
than this, it would have justified its existence. 

But there are other values created by modern marketing 
which are just as important as its contribution to production 
economy. 

One of these is the value of place. ‘The most 
prapetruit that ever grew is no use to you if you are in New 
York and it is hanging on a tree in Florida. If you run low 
on gas while driving in Vermont, it means nothing to you 
that there may be giant tanks of the stuff in Texas. ‘The 
only gas that will do you any good is that which has the 
That is, can buy within the next 


luscious 


value of plac c. you 
few miles. 

By adding this universal place-value, marketing has very 
largely abolished the difference between city and country 
living. It has made farm life as easy as city life, and has 
made possible the decentralization of cities into far-flung 
suburban markets. People today can live wherever they need, 
without having to change their standard of living. 

A second very real value which marketing adds to goods 
and services is that of time. 

When your 
not after some weeks of dressmaking, the way her great 
grandmother had to take it. She can get what she wants at 
the dress shop in the city or at the suburban branch of the 
department store. Even if she will accept nothing less than 
the highest style, she can reach a famous department store 
with exclusive models straight from Paris in a matter of 


vas 
ya 


wife wants a dress, she wants it now, and 


hours. 

When you want a new battery for your car, you expect to 
get it installed while you wait at the service station, not 
while you wait at home, as your father did, for a battery to 
be shipped to him from the nearest city distributing point. 

Moreover, the time-value created by marketing is making 
America independent of seasons. You get green vegetables 
and garden-fresh berries in the middle of winter—and the 
manufacturer gains independence from seasonal fluctuations. 
Modern marketing is able to predict demand for certain 
commodities with great accuracy. . So, many manufacturing 
concerns are able to work steadily and evenly the year 
around, without dull-season layoffs or rush-season difficulties 
with overwork and with temporary help. The benefits of 
this are even greater to employed people than they are to 
employers. 

A third value which marketing adds to goods and services 
is that of convenience. It is no longer a chore to buy standard 
commodities. Self-service stores, quick-service filling stations, 
slot-machine accident and life insurance, telephone ordering 


of anything from grass seed to a television set—all these are 


only dots along one edge of the convenience that modern 
marketing has created for the user. At the other end are 
conveniences that make products easy to use. There are tens 
of thousands of these, and they range all the way from dis- 
pensing containers or other forms of easy-to-use packages, to 
the pick-up bus services operated by all airlines. 

Allied to convenience is actual utility of products them- 
selves. Much of this is created by the marketing people in 
modern industries, because they have a major say in product 
design. I do not wish to tread on Mr. Jones’s territory, but 
I think he will bear me out that it is an axiom in manufac- 
turing industry that successful products, particularly in the 
consumer field, are often designed by the people who have to 
sell them as well as by the engineers and the people who 
have to make them. 

‘There are numerous other real values added to goods and 
services by marketing, but of them I will mention only one 
more—the value of understanding. I have to put this last, 
because it is one of the principal contributions of advertising 
and public relations, which are in my own corner of the 
field of marketing. 

Many products and services are inherently valuable, but 
become useful to society only when society understands them 
well enough to use them intelligently. A famous case in point 
is the unusually high health standard in the United States. 
‘This is traceable in large part to the understanding of health 
values, health commodities and health services promoted in 
sheer self-interest, if you like, by people who market health 
and hygiene products such as soap or toothpaste. Turn 
where you will, you find that most other material factors in 
the American high standard of living have been accepted and 
adopted quicker because marketing people brought about 
public understanding for them. To mention only a few, 
there are household appliances, prepared foods, modern drugs, 
modern housing, including heat and air-conditioning, mod- 
ern transportation. I hope Mr. Smith will agree with me 
that air travel, for example, would be a long way from its 
present practically universal acceptance if it were not under- 
stood and appreciated by 156 million Americans. I hope Mr. 
McConnell will support me in my belief that the phenom- 
enal rise of radio broadcasting in the twenties and thirties, 
like that of television since the War, was brought about 
largely by people interested in marketing sets and thereby 
educating the public to their use. 

What then, of marketing in the America of tomorrow and 
of the years after that—in the America-to-be? I should like 
to deal with that under two heads: the activities and scope 
of marketing, and the importance of the marketing function 
in the American Way of life. 

As to activity and scope, I think we shall see a continued 
and perhaps accelerated broadening and decentralization of 
distribution. For example, in retailing there will be more 
and better stores, more widely distributed, serving more 
communities and carrying increased assortments of merchan- 
dise. ‘These stores will give constantly-increasing values of 
place, time and convenience to the purchasers of goods and 
services, 

This is partly because people themselves are spreading out 
in space—decentralizing their businesses and their dwellings 
and their off-hour activities. But it is partly, too, because 
people’s time and attention is being spread out ever more 
widely over a great number of interests. here are so many 
more things to do with life. People are less and less willing 
to spend their own time beating a path through the forest to 
the man who has invented a better mousetrap; they want 
the mousetrap to be brought to them—or at least to the 
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corner drugstore. Marketing is going to have to supply more 
values of place, time and convenience to more and more 
commodities. 

And there will be an infinite procession of new products 
and new services. Flip the pages of any magazine today. 
Approximately half the products advertised were either un- 
known to commerce a generation ago or were known only in 
a form about as closely resembling the present as a square- 
rigged ship resembles the new liner United States. ‘This 
trend will continue—probably at an accelerated pace. So 
marketing will have not only more products and services 
that require attention, but more new ones that need the added 
value of explanation, or of service. 

Furthermore, we are heading, whether we like it or not, 
into an era of packaged living. As of today, there is almost 
nothing the ordinary man or woman needs to have made 
individually to order. Most of us here tonight are wearing 
ready-made clothes. When we leave we will either drive 
home in a standard-model car or ride in a standard-fare taxi 
or board a fixed-route bus or subway. Arrived, we shall 
sleep between trade-marked sheets on nationally advertised 
mattresses. And many of us will do so in a ready-made 
dwelling—an apartment or a house—which we have rented 
or bought as a package. 

Indeed, except in the matter of food, where, thank God, 
we can still get home-cooking, most of us will live the next 
twenty-four hours, to all intents and purposes, out of pack- 
ages. And this tendency will continue increasingly in the 
next twenty-four years and I suppose in the next 2400. 

In such an economy there is all the more need for well- 
organized and efficient distribution. For a packaged economy 
is elaborately integrated. Its innumerable highly specialized 
parts are utterly dependent on one another. Only a strong 
flowing and freely moving circulation of goods and services 
can keep a packaged economy alive and healthy. 

But by packaged living I do not mean standardized, regi- 
mented living. In our present life, largely packaged as it is, 
we have infinitely more variety, color and choice than our 
grandfathers had. ‘lc provide this richness of selection is as 
important a function of marketing as to make goods easily and 
conveniently available. And in this, marketing will be par- 
ticularly important (as it is now) because of its influence on 
design and pattern of goods and services offered for sale in 
competition. As long as we live in a nation of free, demo- 
cratic, competitive enterprise, life is bound to become ever 
more abundant, not merely in the quantity of things ob- 
tainable in exchange for a day’s work, but in variety, in- 
genuity and suitability to the multitude of human tastes. 

On the other hand, we should not discount the importance 
of marketing as a partner in producing material abundance. 
In the future it will be a major function of marketing to 
make possible the economies of mass production for the 
benefit of everyone. 

And this brings us to my final point—the growing size 
and importance of the marketing function in our national 
life, and the reasons why it must continue to grow: 

Eighty years ago, about three-quarters of working Amer- 
icans earned their livings in the straight production of goods 
in industry, farming and the like, and only one-quarter were 
employed in distributing goods. ‘loday the propertion be- 
tween people in manufacturing and distribution is nearly 
half and half. Only about 50% of the business people, 
farmers and others engaged in other than government work 
are occupied with the bare processes of production. Yet the 
total amount of goods required for our economy is produced, 
up to and through the bare, production stage, by this half of 


our working force. And the total American production per 
person is at least about five times what it was eighty years 
ago. 

The other half of our business population distributes this 
enormous production of goods, or works at services such as 
transportation and communication which primarily serve 
distribution. 

Of course, the work of this other half is as important as 
that of the first half—the straight producing half. Produc- 
tion cannot exist without distribution any more than distribu- 
tion can exist without production. 

But does it necessarily take one-half our people just to 
move out and pass around the production of the other half? 
It does, in our complex industrial civilization, for the reasons 
I have touched on: People at work have to have the materials 
for work and living where they need them, when they need 
them and in the form they need them. And the more com- 
plex and interrelated our national work becomes, the more 
people it takes to effect this distribution. 

In other words, two factors have been operating at two 
ends to increase the relative size of the marketing function 
in American lite: At one end improved efficiency in produc- 
tion has reduced the proportion of people who have to work 
at bare producing. At the other end, more elaborate dis- 
tribution of more goods has increased the proportion of 
people who have to work to get goods from maker to user. 

We must expect that this trend will continue. 

I would not care to predict a robot age, in which all the 
production needed for a vastly richer and more abundant life 
would be turned out by a working force of machines con- 
trolled by electric brains and watched over by a few thou 
sand technicians. I'll leave that prediction to the professors 
ot cybernetics and the writers of science fiction. 

But I will say this: no matter how far we can reduce the 
man-hours and manpower needed for basic production, we 
cannot reduce the manpower needed for distribution. And if 
we could, we should not. 

You cannot mechanize marketing. Physically 
would be impossible to mechanize even the retail end of the 
distributive process. Suppose, for the sake of absurdity, that 
you could decree that every store in the country must be 
transtormed into an automat, and every commodity sold only 
through its own vending machine. Instantly, you would 
need at least a hundred times as much floor space, a hundred 
times as many buildings for the retail trade, as at present. 
And at that, your mechanization would replace only about 
one-fifth of all the people now engaged in marketing. 

Neither can you restrict marketing and confine it to the 
bare essentials of moving goods, One of the chief reasons for 
the appallingly low standard of Russian civilian life is that 
the Soviets have done just exactly this. In the stupid Com 
munist belief that marketing is a wasteful, capitalist form 
of activity which contributes nothing to the value of goods, 
they divert all possible manpower into production lines, 
mines and collective farms. ‘hey tolerate only a minimum 
number of people in what they regard as the necessary evil of 
trade. So, Soviet consumer industry, deprived of the partner 
ship of vigorous distribution, has never gotten started toward 


alone, it 


low cost mass production of such common necessities as food, 
clothing, household equipment, medicines, etc. All the Five 
Year Plans in Soviet history have been unable to do for the 
Russian consumer-goods industry what free-enterprise dis- 
tribution daily achieves in this country. 
Similarly, you cannot regiment marketing. 
channel it into a standardized, production-line operation. 
Even mass-marketing on the largest scale, as in advertising, 


You cannot 
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derives its power not trom size, but from ingenuity, imagina 
tion and resourcefulness. American marketing, like American 
industry, is the world’s most efficient because it is the freest, 
the most vigorous and competitive. It rewards individual 
ability without stint. Marketing in the future must be all 
this and more, for its problems will be infinitely greater. 

In the America-to-be, marketing will have to distribute 
enormously increased quantities of goods and services. Many 
ot these will be new products or new services we do not 
even dream of today. Others will be the luxuries of today, 
mass-produced to sell to every man for the proceeds of a 
few hours’ work tomorrew. ‘To offset the tendency to same- 
ness in an increasingly mechanized and packaged age, there 
will be an infinitely greater richness of choice for the pur- 
chaser. And all this abundance and variety will have to be 
made more widely and conveniently available to more people, 
in more places. 

Moreover, this flow of goods and services will have to be 
kept steadily and vigorously on the move to avoid the trafhc 


jams we call depressions. ‘The economic responsibility of 
marketing will be greater than ever betore. 

All this constitutes a formidable task. It will call not only 
for more people than today, but for more energy, more in- 
genuity, more dynamic resourcefulness than ever before. 
Marketing may well become the field of greatest promise for 
the able men of tomorrow. 

With growing opportunity and reward marketing will take 
on increased social responsibility. Marketing and production 
between them must see to it that goods are not only abundant 
but are evenly distributed. In this sense a social responsibility 
becomes a patriotic one. ‘The best guarantee for the unity 
and strength of America is an economy in which there is no 
essential difference in manner of life between farmer and 
city dweller, machine worker and white collar worker, North 
and South, white and colored, Jew and Gentile, employer 
and employee. 

For in a universally high standard of living lies the great 
opportunity for marketing to achieve its contribution to 
society. 


Private Enterprise and Point Four 


WHAT FIRESTONE'S PLANTATIONS HAVE DONE FOR THE LIBERIANS 
By HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., Chairman, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
Delivered at the New York HerALp TRIBUNE Forum, New York, N. Y., October 20, 1952 


NVER since the end of World War II, there has been 
a growing concept that one of the most effective 
means of combatting communism is to help raise the 
standards of living of the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
ot the world. Back of this concept is the basic philosophy 
that communism breeds in places where there is poverty, 
hunger, disease and idleness; and that the best way to root 
out communism is to endeavor to eliminate the conditions 
which generate it. 

In 1947, Gen. Eisenhower, in his book “Crusade in 
Europe,’ made the following statements: ‘Wherever popu- 
lar discontent is founded on group oppression or mass pov- 
erty or the hunger of children, communism may stage an of- 
fensive that arms cannot counter. The areas in which free- 
dom flourishes will continue to shrink unless the supporters 
of democracy match Communist fanaticism with clear and 
common understanding that the freedom of men is at stake 

. and, above all, annul Communist appeals to the hungry, 
the poor, the oppressed, with practical measures untiringly 
prosecuted for the elimination of social and economic evils 
that set men against men.” 

In 1949, President ‘Truman in his inaugural address said 
that the United States should technical skills, 
knowledge, and investment capital with the peoples of under- 
developed areas, and closed with the words, and I quote: 

“Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir 
the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not only 
against their human oppressors, but also against their ancient 


share its 


enemies, hunger, misery and despair.” 
Private Activity Urcep 

‘This came to be known as the Point Four Program and 
later Congress enacted the plan into law. In 1950, the In- 
ternational Development Advisory Board was appointed by 
the President to study the problem of aiding backward na- 
tions and to recommend to the government ways and means 
of accomplishing the objectives of the plan. As a member of 


that board, I have ample opportunity to study both the prob- 
lem and the various suggestions for solving it. More and 
more I have come to the conclusion that private industry and 
private capital can play an increasingly important part in 
bringing about the benefits to be derived from helping under- 
developed countries, providing that the economic climate is 
improved and certain encouragements are given. At the same 
time, they can help to solve the problem of our future essen- 
tial raw material shortages. 

Private capital investment creates permanent jobs, raises 
both productivity and standards of living, and involves no 
tax burden on our people. The efforts of our government 
should be directed toward convincing other governments of 
the value of making their countries favorable and attractive 
places for foreign capital, especially American capital, be- 
cause with it goes the personnel and know-how so essential to 
SUCCESS. 

Foreign countries such as Canada and Venezuela, which 
treat foreign and local capital alike, have no difficulty in 
obtaining private development funds. However, our invest- 
ments in foreign fields have been but a fraction of the avail- 
able potential. Some of the principal obstacles now blocking 
the How of United States capital abroad are: competition in 
some countries of state-owned and state-controlled develop- 
ment corporations with privately owned industry ; limitations 
on remittance of profits; multiple exchange rates; remittance 
of earnings at the least favorable of multple exchange rates; 
currency inconvertibility; limitations on the percentage of 
foreign equity capital allowed; special transfer taxes applic- 
able only to foreign investors; diversion of available ex- 
change at the expense of foreign investors; restrictions on 
the number of foreigners, especially technical and managerial 
personnel, which can be employed; and unwillingness to 
allow foreign capital to develop basic raw material resources. 


Mutua Benerirs Notrep 


I have very sound reasons for my belief that private capital 
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invested in an underdeveloped country can bring great bene- 
fits to all. As many of you know, the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company operates rubber plantations in the Republic 
ot Liberia on the west coast of Africa, The advantages 
which Liberia and Firestone have gained from this associa- 
tion are concrete examples in support of my belief. 

In 1926, when we started, Liberia was one of the most 
underdeveloped nations on the face of the earth. It was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. It was practically without roads 
and there were only three automobiles in the country. It 
had little means of communication. Tropical diseases took a 
high toll among the natives. There was not one pay roll in 
the entire country. In that year, exports amounted to only 
$1,750,000. 

‘Today the picture is quite different. Last year exports 
amounted to more than $50,000,000. ‘There are now 30,000 
Liberians on the Firestone pay roll alone. More than 1,500 
motor vehicles are registered and there are hundreds of miles 
of good roads, with a new arterial highway under construc- 
tion which will run from one end of the country to the other. 
We now have 90,000 acres planted and last year we pro- 
duced nearly 73,000,000 pounds of rubber. Aside from cur- 
rent obligations, Liberia began the year 1952 completely 
free from debt. 

Upon our entry into Liberia, we faced four major tasks. 
They were to put the government on its feet financially, to 
build roads and establish other means of communication, to 
raise the health and living standards of the people, and to 
establish our plantations. 

In 1926, the Liberian government was operating under a 
customs receivership established under a 1912 European loan. 
Our company solved this basic problem by lending the Liber- 
ian government $2,500,000 to pay off its debts and to provide 
operating capital. I am happy to tell you that this loan was 
paid off in 1951, fifteen years before its maturity. 

During the past 26 years, we have built 225 miles of prim- 
ary roads within our plantation areas and‘ 200 miles of 
primary roads, plus numerous bridges, for the Liberian gov- 
ernment at less than cost. We erected and put into operation 
a hydro-electric plant, set up telephone lines and built a 
public service radio station with commercial communication 
to all parts of the world. 

Since 1926, our company has built and equipped two hos- 
pitals and nine dispensaries at a cost of more than half a 
million dollars and our medical budget is close to $500,000 
a year. We are operating prenatal clinics and we have a pro- 
gram of child care. A training school for nurses is maintained 
and from it we have graduated scores of native Liberians 
who are proficient in their profession. 

At no time have the company-provided medical services 
been limited to employees. About one out of every four 
patients treated at the plantation hospitals and dispensaries 
has no employment connection with the company. The com- 
pany has voluntarily put into effect a system of compensation 
for injured employees based on the most liberal practices in 
the United States. 

For manv vears, the American Foundation for Tropical 
Medicine has been studying diseases peculiar to tropical coun- 
tries and it has made many valuable contributions to the 
cure of numerous ailments which once 
plagued mankind. A majority of these diseases are found 
among the natives of Liberia. We at Firestone provided 
funds to establish a research institute in Liberia to study these 
diseases and, if possible, find preventives and cures. In Janu- 
ary, 1952, it became my privilege to dedicate to the memory 
Liberian Institute of the American 


prevention and 


of my father the new 


Foundation for Tropical Medicine. This new research cen- 
ter will study tropical diseases at their source. We are sure 
that its work will result in a substantial increase in the 
health of the people in Liberia and other tropical countries. 


Livinc STANDARDS RAISED 


In addition to these measures for the improvement of the 
health of the Liberian people, we also took steps to improve 
their living standards. We built schools, not only for the 
children of our employees but also for the training of Liber- 
ians in automotive repair, wood working, carpentry, electri- 
cal work and mechanics. 

We opened stores where our workers can buy supplies at 
the lowest possible prices. And we encouraged them to go 
into business for themselves. With the building of good 
roads, many small businesses sprang up along them and areas 
adjacent to the roads became farms on which Liberians raised 
food that could be easily transported to market. 

In this connection, we hoped by our example to interest 
native farmers in growing plantation rubber. ‘To encourage 
them, we offered them free seedlings and free technical ad- 
vice. ‘Today, there are more than 600 independent Liberian 
rubber planters. Last year, they produced some 4,500,000 
pounds of rubber and within the next decade their output is 
expected to increase manifold. We process the rubber for 
these independent growers and purchase it from them at the 
prevailing world price, thus providing them with a ready 
market for their production. 

Irom the very beginning we were careful not to disrupt 
customs and practices which had existed for centuries among 
the native peoples. We employed our workers in full co- 
operation with the tribal chiefs. In a letter to President 
King of Liberia in 1926 I said, and I quote: “We desire 
to point out to the government again that the success of our 
development in Liberia is largely dependent upon the organi- 
zation of a permanent and contented labor force. This can 
only be done through free and unrestricted employment and 
upon terms and conditions which are agreeable to the labor- 
ers themselves.” Although that statement of our labor policy 
was made many years ago, we have never deviated from it in 


letter or in spirit. 
LeApERS DEVELOPED 


We selected the most intelligent natives and made them 
leaders. We respected the native languages of which there 
are at least eighteen, and published the first grammar ever 
written of a leading Liberian language, Kpelle. We fostered 
and encouraged native dances, music and other folk arts. We 
did not try to change their diet, which is based on the unpol- 
ished, protein-rich rice commonly grown in that area, but as 
the years went by we did encourage the growing of other 
foods and the raising of cattle to supplement their rice. 

One of the greatest benefits of our Liberian operations 
became apparent in World War II. With the principal rub- 
ber-producing areas of the Far East cut off by the Japanese, 
Liberia remained one of the few rubber-growing areas still 
open to the Allied nations. 

But that was not the only contribution to victory made by 
Liberia. Her geographic position in the Sout Atlantic was of 
great strategic importance. During the war, thousands of 
planes a month on their way to the fighting zones used 
Roberts Field, which we had carved out of the jungle. To- 
day, the planes of four airlines link Liberia with the principal 
cities of four continents. 

From what I have told you, I am sure you will agree that 
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the investment to private capital in underdeveloped areas, 
combined with a sincere and earnest desire to bring benefits 
to the peoples of these lands on a basis which does not limit 
their national independence nor their personal freedom, 
results in lasting and valuable benefits to all concerned. Not 
only do the investors benefit, but also the governments and 
peoples of the nations in which the investments are made. 


And the world benefits, because the ground for breeding 
communism is no longer fertile. 

Here, then, is a proven and tested plan which brings 
benefits to the investors, which does not cost the taxpayers a 
single penny, which raises the living standards of the people 
of the underdeveloped lands and which attacks at its source 
one of the greatest forces for evil the world has ever known. 


“Thou Shalt Not Kull” 


THE MORALITY OF OUR TRAFFIC RULES 
Ry GEORGE FE. MATHIEU, Attorney, Chairman of the Police Advisory Commission, Seattle, Washington 


Broadcast over KOMO, Seattle, 


ELL, Chief Cook, just as layman, and an ordinary 

citizen, | am deeply indebted to you and to the 

Traffic Division of the Police Department, for your 
splendid efforts in making our streets as safe as they are for 
all who use them. Personally and officially, I want to take 
this opportunity also to thank the men in your Division and 
particularly such men as Captain George Kimball, whose 
foresight and untiring efforts have been largely responsible 
for the organization of the Junior Safety Patrol, through 
which unselfish parents and teachers have contributed to a 
service which has undoubtedly saved the lives of hundreds 
of our children and saved thousands of them from being 
maimed. I also want to thank KOMO), this station particu- 
larly, and the Seattle Safety Council, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, the Junior Chamber of Commerce; the 
Seattle Advertising and Sales Club, the Radio and Televi- 
sion Stations and the Newspapers, Daily and Weekly, for 
their effective aid. 

There are undoubtedly others whose efforts deserve com- 
mendation and they, too, have my sincere thanks, even if I 
have not mentioned them by name. 

On behalf of Mayor Allan Pomeroy and the Police Ad- 
visory Commission, permit me to offer our services to the 
Trafic Division and to the citizens of Seattle, for any job 
in which we can help. It is our hope and purpose to pre- 
vent both civil and criminal penalties which may attend traffic 
incidents—and that this may be truly preventive rather than 
merely remedial. To that end it occurs to me that there is 
one phase of this traffic problem which has not to my knowl- 
edge heretofore been given consideration. I refer to the 
moral basis of traffic regulation and the need of stressing the 
moral implications of violations. 

As a citizen, as well as a lawyer and former prosecutor, 
it seems to me that our criminal laws are based principally 
on morality. The violations of our criminal code almost uni- 
formly involve our American code of morality. It is the 
morality of our people that keeps them from becoming crim- 
inals, and it is immorality of those men who are criminals 
that makes them such. Our laws against burglary, theft, 
and assault, for example, are based upon our ethical and 
moral standards, and without our general approval as moral 
standards such laws would never be obeyed even after they 
were put upon our statute books. 

Of course, there are prohibitory laws which do not involve 
questions in the moral field. Lawyers call such laws “malum 
prohibitum,” by which they mean that the violation is bad 
only because it is prohibited. ‘Thus, a parking rule would 
not ordinarily involve a moral question. However, parking 
in a place, especially at night, that might cause a collision, 
would certainly involve a moral issue. Practically all the 
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rules designed to promote safety which are included in a 
trafhe code do involve moral questions, if we but look be- 
neath the surface. 

So the whole traffic problem is also fundamentally and 
primarily a problem of morality, righteousness and ethics. 
It may, for the purpose of this discussion, be divided into 
four phases: 

Ist—The morality of the traffic law itself; 

2nd—The morality of its administration by police officers ; 

rd 

4th 


In further extension: 


‘The morality of the Courts, and 


‘The morality of the drivers. 


First—If the trafic law or ordinance is not fair or just, 
or it gives one group privileges over another, then the legis- 
lative body that passed such law is guilty of immorality and 
the members of the legislative body have committed a public 
as well as a personal and a private sin. Immoral laws are 
dificult if not impossible to enforce in America because out 
freedoms are so great and our citizens so constituted that 
most of them will resist and even disobey an unrighteous or 
immoral law. 

Ihe second phase is the enforcement. If our police, sheriffs 
or state patrolmen play favorites in the enforcement field, 
then they too are committing a public as well as a private 
sin, and they bring the whole traffic enforcement into dis- 
repute. [his also develops a high degree of resentment 
against the officers of the law, as well as an uncooperative 
spirit on the part of the drivers who regard themselves as 
scapegoats, and also the public as a whole. 

‘The third phase of the moral angle is the action of the 
Courts. If the Courts are too severe, or if they are too 
lenient in the enforcement of the laws, or the law is not 
enforced even-handedly, with all who jeopardize the life and 
limb as well as the property of our citizens, then the judges 
are also guilty of private as well as public sins and they 
are immoral and bring traffic rules and the Courts of Justice 
nto ill repute and ineffectiveness. 

[he worst and the least understood phase of the immoral- 
ty of the trafhe problem is the fourth category, namely, the 
immorality of the driver. The driver who steals your right 
otf way is as immoral and sinful as any person who steals 
other of your rights and property, but this is an ethical truth 
which is apparently too subtle for the callous-minded to 
comprehend. 

‘Too many of our drivers look upon themselves, or even 
their employment, as such that entitles them to special privi- 
leges. Unfortunately it does not take much to make some 
people believe that they are privileged characters. On the 
lighter side, such a false assumption of special privilege may 
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be illustrated by a recent advertisement on billboards of a 
certain make of automobile where a police officer is warn- 
ing the driver and the driver responds, “but, officer, it is 
——" (naming a make of car). ‘That is a typical excuse 
for making drivers privileged characters over and above their 
neighbors. Some drivers even base a privilege on their age, 
gender, employment, or the character of the vehicle they 
drive. 

Many a fine Christian lady or gentleman, who under no 
circumstances or inducement would steal a penny from his 
neighbor, does not hesitate to steal a right of way, to take 
two lanes of traffic, to unduly and improperly delay traffic, 
to carelessly and negligently divert their attention necessary 
for proper driving or violate other natural and statutory 
rules for safe driving, and thus commit public as well as 
private sins against their neighbors and so are guilty of im- 
morality. 

It might seem that this moral approach would be unaccept 
able, as unduly belaboring a matter and carrying it beyond 
the necessity of the case. It might indeed seem to be an 
exaggeration. 

However, when we stop to realize that the net effect of 
the improper operation of our automobile trafic with or 
without evil intent causes more deaths and injuries over the 
same period of time than most wars; when we stop to real- 
ize that we are slaughtering our neighbors and maiming and 
causing untold suffering, catastrophe and disaster on our 
highways, and that the number of automobiles is daily in 
creasing by leaps and bounds, and the extent of outrageous 
impositions on other persons is comparable to all other crimes, 
then it is time to strip the mask from the evil doers and to 
show the character of those involved in their true light. 
‘There are too many drivers whose moral standards are like 
Nero driving his chariot down the streets of Rome. 

Chief Cook, more concretely | would like to see our par- 
ents, our leaders and particularly our educators in our schools 
and universities, | would like to see our religious guides dis- 
cuss and analyze trom the moral standpoint the known viola- 
tions of our trafic rules which have caused so much disaster 
in our community and over our country and which will con- 
tinue unless something new and different is done to stop it. 
‘There must needs be a moral awakening. ; 

The records in vour own office show that our automobile 
collisions which are falsely, misleadingly and euphemistically 
called “accidents,” result from four principal causes: 

1. Speeding 


2. Failure to yield the right of way 


Improper turning from lanes 
4. Following too close 


Because all of such causes are completely within the control 
ot one or both drivers there is no escape from the conclusion 
that if any one of these four violations has caused as its least 
possible damaging effect, a loss of someone's time or property, 
or as its worst effect, the maiming, disability, or death of 
someone, then the conduct of the driver was sinful and im- 
moral, regardless of the presence of an intent. 

Ot course, I am not saying that the mere speeding, for 
example, of an automobile is immoral. ‘That would be ridicu- 
lous. On a racetrack it is enjoyable, admirable and perhaps 
even heroic. ‘The immorality of speeding comes into being 
only when it endangers others. ‘The difficulty with the prob- 
lem of understanding the ethical and moral consideration 
probably arises from the fact that the normal and legitimate 


automobile traffic is so simply and obviously non-criminal 
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and non-moral. However, abuse of the traffic privileges nec- 
essarily becomes immoral, sinful and criminal. 

The failure to yield the right of way is a mechanized ver- 
sion of the kind of immorality that would earn you a poke 
in the nose if you were on your feet instead of ensconced in 
a coward’s haven. On the highway stealing the right of way, 
according to our Highway Patrol, is the most common traf- 
fic violation in the State, and it kills people—-so hanging 
might be in more order than a poke in the nose in an appro- 
priate case. 

It is time that the morality of the reckless driver be recog- 
nized and that the decent and moral people refuse to asso- 
ciate with those who are guilty of such conduct in the same 
way that they would with those guilty of other criminal 
and other immoral conduct. ‘Then, and only then, will that 
militant public sentiment come into being which is necessary 
to stop a carnage equal to that of war. 

The fitth Commandment is: 

“Thou shalt not kill.” 


‘Those four words are the whole Commandment and there 
are no provisos, exceptions or conditional stipulations, nor 
exclusions, permitting killings with automotive vehicles. 

Still in the minds of many people in spite of the prohibi- 
tions of one of the Ten Commandments the problem is not 
presently one of morality or immorality, perhaps because 
they honestly think that no one premeditatedly runs into an- 
other person or automobile, and so a moral question is not 
generally considered to be involved. However, it is a rec- 
ognized principle of ethics and morality, as well as law, that 
persons must be held to intend the normal and natural con- 
sequences of their acts. Can it also be said that one who 
drives while he is drunk, or while he is inattentive to his 
driving obligations is not morally reprehensible? By a parity 
of reasoning one might say that shooting a high powered 
rifle down a city street does not involve morality. Or that 
a man piloting an aeroplane who takes any less than the 
greatest possible precautions can be morally excused from the 
mayhem or murder which would normally result ? 

‘The innocent who are permanently crippled or killed, as 
the result of inadvertent or careless acts, suffer as much 
pain, are just as crippled or dead as if the acts had been in- 
tentional. ‘he lack of intent in the use of instruments that 
may become highly dangerous does not deprive such action 
of the stigma of immorality. 

Most investigators and writers on the traffic eschew the 
Pollyanna approach and in plain words say that it isn’t bad 
weather, or bad roads, or bad cars that cause collisions—it 
is bad drivers. 

Mere obedience to a prohibitive law or regulation is not 
a compelling force among American people, but the violation 
of a rule of morality is a compelling force among our people, 
once it is so understood, and for that reason our teachers, 
our ministers and priests, our leading citizens who presume 
to assert any leadership in any capacity owe it to themselves 
and to our community to instruct those whom it is their 
privilege to lead or supervise, in the morality of our traffic 
rules. 

Chief Cook, I am confident that I speak for Mayor 
Pomeroy, our City Council, Chief Lawrence and for all our 
brother police officers as well as the Commission when I say 
that our Police Department desires to extend their service to 
the welfare of our citizens, and aid in the prevention rather 
than the punishment for law violations. The work of your 
‘Traffic Division must everlastingly continue. Good luck to 
you and your men, our citizens are with you in your splen- 
did efforts. 
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